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“Wey, sure, then, Phil Connor, ’tis you, an’ 
no other, 
My own uncle’s son, that I see standin’ here ! 
And what in the wide world brings you on the 
say, man ? 
’Twas your weddin’, avick, that I danced at last 
year. 


“Well, well, ‘tis surprised that I am now to 
meet ye; 

I little thought, sailin’ from England to-day, 

That you'd be my comrade across the big 
ocean. 

Why, Phil, dear! what's ailin’? ‘ Heart-sorrow,’ 
ye say? 





1 This poem will have for the reader a special in- 
terest in the fact that it was accepted by CHARLOTTE 
Cusuman for her readings, and, having failed to reach 
the public through that medium by the illness and 
death of the great artist, is offered here.—Ep. JouRNAL. 


‘* Come away an’ sit down.” While the crowds 
on deck gather, 

Cork Harbor fades fast from their wet, strainin’ 
eyes, 

Till the gold of the gorse and the purple of 
heather 

Melt into the mist of the soft evenin’ skies. 


‘** My poor boy! I see ‘tis the trouble that’s on ye. 

Sit closer, alannah! ’Tis many’s the day 

Since we /wo wild gorsoons had our frolics to- 
gether— 

Ay, we've both found, since then, that life isn’t 
all play. 


** Don’t mind that wild cryin’, ’tis only a colleen, 

That’s parted from them that she loves best on 
earth, 

An’ the crathur beside her, that’s sobbin’ an’ 
moanin’, 

Has left the poor weans on a motherless hearth. 








‘* They’re in bitter black grief, Phil, but comfort 
is comin’ 

An’ bright days for all, far out there in the west. 

Now tell me, ma bouchal, while seated here 
quiet, 

What brings the big sighs swellin’ up from yer 
breast ?” 


‘* Then wait a bit, Ned, till my last look I’ve 
taken, 

Till wet eyes and sore heart bid farewell to my 
home— 

Och, sorrowful land! where with wrongs an’ 
with heart-break 

We're driven far, far from the green sod to roam ! 


‘*O Ireland, mavourneen ! ’twas fair that God 
made ye, 

An’ ye smiled in his face like a bright darlin’ 
child, 

But man with his creeds an’ his factions has 
torn ye, 

An’ turned all your joy into grief deep an’ wild. 


‘* Blow fresh round my breast, coolin’ breezes of 
ocean ; 

Take back to my country my heart’s farewell 
sigh— 

Ohone! for my young days, my years of vain 
strivin’, 

For a home while I lived, for a grave when I'd 
die ! 


‘« There, Ned! May God save you from suppin’ 
the sorrow 

That’s filled up my lot since the day we last 
met ! 

Grip my hand, avick; maybe ’twill slacken the 
heart-strings 

To feel there’s a friend in the world for me yet. 


‘‘Sure ye know, Ned, ‘twas well off we were 
when I married, 

For my father (God rest him !) had worked like 
a slave, 

And the farm, so long with us, he'd wellnigh 
forgotten 

That never an acre his own was to leave. 


‘“« And the land was so kindly, Ned, payin’ our 
labor 

With the rich bloomin’ yield to the spade and 
the scythe, 

An’ the cattle, the crathurs, knee-deep in the 


pasture, 
Ev'ry one o’ them knew Nora’s milkin’-call blithe. 


‘It is dramin’ I was, Ned; sure, twilight is fall- 
in’; 

’Twas a hot sun, an’ mowin’ was heavy to-day, 

But I’m rested now, lyin’ in the big oak’s cool 
shadow— 

There’s her milkin’-song !—Here, Nora, cushla, 
this way ! 
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** Give me hold of the milk-pails, ma colleen, 
they’re heavy 

To your little hands, mavrone ; mine feel them 
light. 

Come away for our stroll through the sweet, new- 
mown meadow ; 

’Tis long till the sky shows the slow-comin’ night.” 


‘* God help ye, poor gorsoon! Tut, tut, now, 
take heart, man ; 

Sure we're here on the ship; see the big sails all 
set ! 

Lift your eyes, asthore, up where the bright stars 
are shinin’, 

An’ tellin’ ye dark days will wear away yet.” 


** Ay, Ned, I was wanderin’ far back to the 
evenin’ ; 

The black sorrow tracked down my Nora an’ me, 

And the thrush and the blackbird their vespers 
were singin’, 

An’ never a sign of the grief could we see. 


‘* So happy we turned to our own little cottage— 
Our own ?—my lord’s bailiff stood dark’nin’ the 


door. 

‘I’ve news for you, Connor—not good news, I’m 
fearin’, 

For your lease I think’s out, the old landlord's 
no more. 


** * And the new heir, just come back from for- 
eign parts, tells me 

Higher rents to his lordship a stranger assures. 

Yes, I know it seems hard to lose all, but *twas 
foolish 

Improving the land that could never be yours.’ 


‘**Twas done, Ned ! the hope that had given us 
the courage, 

In vain the poor father’s whole lifetime of toil ; 

For us he had spent every penny he’d gathered 

In buildin’ the barns and in bett’rin’ the soil. 


‘We were thankful that 4e wasn’t livin’ to 
see it— 

That day we turned sadly to leave the dear nest ; 

But och, Ned, my mother! the gray head down- 
droopin’ ! 

I knew it was burstin’ the heart in her breast. 


** Well, it was her last sorrow, she mourned so 
an’ faded, 

Though in Nora’s old home a warm welcome 
we'd found ; 

But the last tie that kept her among us was 
broken— 

When spring came, the kind heart lay cold in 
the ground ! 


** She called us that last day, Ned: ‘ Childre’ 
dear, mind me : 

Tis useless, your clingin’ so fond to the soil ; 

There's a better home waitin’ ye over the ocean ; 

Go there, darlin’s, out o’ this heart-break an’ 
moil. 


** « And ye’ll lay me in Cairne, where my people 
are buried ; 

On the slope o’ the green hill the graveyard is 
made ; 

’Twill be sweeter an’ quieter there, my long 
slumber, 

Than down by the chapel, so cold in the shade.’ 


**In the fresh April mornin’ the neighbors all 
gathered, 

To walk with us up through the hills to the grave ; 

Sure ’tis all fresh before me, the skylarks clear 
singin’, 

The hawthorne an’ primrose, new blossomed and 
brave. 





‘* And the air! ’twas God's breath just, life-givin’ 
an’ tender, 

The soft kisses coolin’ our tear-smartin’ eyes ; 

The wail of the ‘Keene,’ it drew up an’ soft- 
ened, 

And hushed it far up, ‘twixt the hills an’ the 
skies, 


‘* So we came through the dew an’ the sweet- 
smellin’ briers, 

Till we stood at the old graveyard’s moss-cov- 
ered stile, 

Where the priest in his vestments was standing 
to meet us— 

But the gate wasn’t open—we waited awhile ; 


‘* For you mind, Ned, it isn’t our people's, that 
graveyard, 

Though the kin of my mother for years back lay 
there ; 

Would ye think, now, that man could make laws 
for his brother, 

Denyin’ his right earth’s last shelter to share ? 


‘* But there, as we stood under God’s blesséd 


heaven, 

Up the hill my lord’s brother, the rector, rode 
fast, 

And, unlockin’ the gate, he stood guard close 
beside it, 


Till we, bearin’ the coffin, within it had passed. 


“**You may lay your dead here,’ he said, ‘so 
much we'll grant you ; 

But your priest must not enter—outside of the 
gate 

His prayers must be said.—Close the grave up 
now, sexton.— 

You may go, men! my church for its morning 
prayers waits.’ 


** Ay, Ned, you may well cry out loud in your 
scornin’ ; 

That we're bitter, an’ wild, and revengeful, ’tis 
true, 

But they that come here, better manners to teach 
us, 

Lave the Saviour’s words out of their lesson- 
books, too ! 


‘* We knelt on the sod round the gray-headed 
priest, Ned, 

And prayed to the Father that pities the poor ; 

And the broken voice chanted the Lord’s Pater 
Noster— 

No gate between it and God’s ear—I make 
sure! 


‘* Well, ma bouchal, my story is ended. Poor 


Nora 

Is left with her mother. I’ve worked hard all 
spring ; 

But the courage had left me; ’twas just like a 
robin, 


Its nest tryin’ to build with a poor broken wing. 


‘* And ma colleen at first begged so hard to 
come with me, 

But I showed her the hardships I surely must 
bear, 

Till at last she seemed willin’ to wait till I’d made 
her 

A home, that I'd bring her with joy out to share.” 


** And, indeed, my own darlin’, ‘twas simple 
ye wor’, sure,” 

Cried a voice at his ear, while two arms hugged 
him tight, 

“To think I’d rest asy at home wid me moth- 


er, 
An’ you in the wide, lonely world—me heart’s 
light ! 





‘*Och, Phil! sure, achorra machree, I but waited 

And watched ye, until ye wor fairly away ; 

Thin me mother, twixt laughin’ an’ cryin’, just 
helped me 

To pack up an’ follow you here to the say ! 


** An’ she tould me to bring ye (along wid her 


blessin’ 

An’ the few pounds she's spared) the true heart 
of a wife ; 

Sure ¢ha?f’s all your own, Phil! you never need 
lave it— 

Wherever we go, you're its ‘ tenant for life !’” 


M. DESPARD, 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF LEVIN SHUCKING, AUTHOR OF 
“FIRE AND FLAME.” 





v. 

DMUND was on duty at the palace 

the following morning. At eleven 
o’clock the duke received military reports, 
gave his orders, and announced promotions, 
which the adjutant wrote down. 

Edmund could boast of standing high in 
favor with his kind-hearted but somewhat 
strict master, who was particularly imbued 
with the consciousness’ of his own dignity 
and power, and had very little patience when 
contradicted. ' To-day his face was by no 
means gracious, and he discharged the busi- 
ness. before him with dry brevity. Some 
cloud ‘evidently overshadowed him, and ex- 
tended to the officers of his staff, who stood 
more stiffly erect than usual in a half-circle 
around him. When the business of the day 
was Over, each uttered a sigh of relief that 
the cloud had not discharged the lightning 
of anger. , 

“The duke, after a dry ‘ Good-morning, 
geritlemen !” turned to leave the room, say- 
ing to Edmund: 

“ Follow me, Herr von Brussack !” 

The young officer obeyed, passing down 
the hall behind the duke, while his compan- 
ions’ eyes followed him with sympathizing 
curiosity. ‘ Will Von Brussack have to suf- 
fer?” they asked each other. “ His highness 
was remarkably crusty this morning.” 

When Edmund entered the duke’s pri- 
vate room, the latter took from his writing- 
desk a roll of pink paper, and handed it to 
the young man, saying : 

“T think you can tell me the name of the 
talented author of these beautiful verses.” 

Edmund had changed color at the sight 
of the paper. How had it found its way to 
his prince? But, with military promptness, 
he instantly replied : 

“ Assessor von Frondheim wrote them, 
your highness.” . 

“Indeed! And do you also know how 
this man ventured upon such a piece of im- 
pertinence?” 

“Impertinence, your highness!” exX- 
claimed Edmund, growing a shade paler, 
and looking still more surprised. 

“Why, yes—the insolence of addressing 
them to Frau von Schroberg.” 

“Your highness, I really know nothing 
about that. I only know they were intend- 
ed for Frau von Eppstein.” 
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“Frau von Eppstein? How do you know 
that? Did Von Frondheim make you his 
confidant? Frau von Schroberg found them 
in the bouquet I gave her to carry to the 
ball.” 

“This is certainly very strange, your 
highness—I can assure you that—” 

“Stop! I have an idea,” interrupted the 
duke ; “yesterday evening, while Frau von 
Schroberg was dancing with Count von Hal- 
den, I saw her bouquet in Frau von Epp- 
stein’s hand ; she had seated herself in the 
chair beside Frau von Schroberg, and was 
playing with her flowers. She slipped the 
note among them. There’s no doubt of it! 
And the verses are by Von Frondheim? His 
hand is very much like yours. I thought I 
recognized your writing. Tell me what this 
game means. I am sure Frau von Eppstein 
played the trick—the quiet, unassuming Von 
Frondheim would be incapable of such an 
impertinence. Wholly incapable! Don’t 
you understand the affair? It’s perfectly 
clear to me. Is Von Frondheim one of 
Frau von Eppstein’s suitors? She is a thor- 
ough coquette. But why does she commit 
such an impertinence ?” 

His highness was not very choice in his 
expressions. 

Edmund stood for a moment absorbed in 
thought. He would now be obliged to ex- 
plain to the duke, who hitherto had given 
him no time to speak, that Von Frondheim 
had only written the verses for Aim ; that he 
had sent them to Isabelle as his own. But 
the duke asked no further questions, and he 
did not feel disposed at that instant to ac- 
knowledge himself a lover of this intriguing 
little lady. So, with a scornful curl of the 
lip, he replied : 

“TI have only one key to the matter. 
Frau von Eppstein must have chosen this 
method of removing from her presence a 
suitor to whom she has given hopes she does 
not wish to fulfill, She wanted to draw 
your highness’s displeasure upon the un- 
lucky fellow who wrote these verses for her 
bouquet, by placing them in Frau von Schro- 
berg’s—he was to be removed from this place 
at once.” 

“Do you think so? Do you really think 
so? Yes; you are right, Von Brussack, you 
are quite right ; that is the best explanation. 
I am glad I can explain the matter to Frau 
von Schroberg ; she was very indignant at 
the insolence.” 

“Frau von Eppstein doubtless anticipated 
this complaint to your highness.” 

“The crafty little serpent! But,” con- 
tinued the duke, “I am not disposed to let 
the matter pass in this way. If she has 
given Von Frondheim hopes, she shall fulfill 
them. She shall marry him, or never appear 
in my presence again. Her confounded co- 
quetry has already deprived me of one of my 
bravest officers, Lieutenant von Sternberg, 
whose hopeless love for her drove him from 
the city. This must stop, and at once. Go 
and send her father here, the marshal of the 
household, who ought to have brought her to 
her senses long ago. If within three days 
he doesn’t inform me of his daughter’s be- 
trothal to Assessor von Frondheim, I’ll dis- 
miss the old blockhead from my service.” 





Edmund made a low bow and left the 
room to send for Herr von Rudloff. On 
quitting the palace, he did not goto Frau von 
Eppstein as he had intended, but went home 
with the most furious anger in his heart, 
which was but little softened by the con- 
sciousness that he had bitterly avenged him- 
self upon her, placed her in a very uncom- 
fortable position, from which she must now 
make her own way out. Her conduct to 
him had been so unutterably treacherous. 
He locked himself up in his room to indulge 
in the most misanthropic reflections upon 
the perfidy of the whole feminine sex. 

At twilight he received a note from Isa- 
belle. Its sole contents were : 


“T earnestly entreat you to call on me 
this evening. ISABELLE.” 


He scornfully tore it in pieces. 

“The servant is waiting outside. Am I 
to give him any answer?” asked his orderly. 

““No—or say, merely, that I shall be un- 
able to come.” 

Fifteen minutes after, a rich silk dress 
rustled up the stairs. There was a low 
knock at the door, and directly after Frau 
von Eppstein stood on the threshold with a 
very pale face, gazing earnestly at him. How 
beautiful she was when she looked so proud 
and grave! 

“What does this mean, Edmund?” she 
said. “Why do you adopt the 7é/e of an an- 
gty Achilles who retires to his tent? I want 
an explanation—I must have it. You were 
engaged in a long and secret conversation 
with the duke—that I know; then, by his 
orders, you sent my father to him, and the 
latter declared he wished me to marry; if I 
were not betrothed to Herr von Frondheim 
within three days, he would send my father 
to his estates, and never allow him to appear 
at court again. So tell me what has hap- 
pened. You perceive that you owe me an 
explanatiox, that you cannot escape it. I will 
not leave this room till I have received it.” 

With these words Isabelle seated herself 
on his sofa, as if firmly resolved not to yield 
till she had obtained what she sought. 

“ As you have taken the very remarkable 
step of coming to me in person, I of course 
cannot avoid the explanation,” replied Ed- 
mund. “ Besides, it is quickly given. The 
duke noticed that you slipped my verses into 
Frau von Schroberg’s bouquet. As a wise rul- 
er, he did not take the course you expected. 
He did not instantly recognize my hand 
when Frau von Schroberg showed him the 
verses—so distinguished a personage does not 
know the writing of all his adjutants so well 
as you supposed—and did not order me, with- 
out ceremony, to the most distant garrison. 
This was what you expected.” 

“Of course it was,” replied Isabelle, with 
great frankness and admirable composure. 
“ That was what I expected, what I desired. 
You assailed me too eagerly, Edmund ; you 
aroused such a tumult in my heart that I no 
longer understood myself. I loved you, and 
yet did not know whether -this affection was 
sufficiently true and deep for me to yield to 
it. Therefore I wished you to go away for 
a time, that I might have an opportunity to 
judge of my own feelings. Was this a crime?” 








Edmund looked at her in surprise. 

“And therefore you chose such perfidi- 
ous means to obtain your object?” 

“T knew no other way to help myself. 
And now what more?” 

“The duke, before adopting any course, 
questioned me, as he thought I was the au- 
thor of the verses. He wished to know who 
wrote them. I told him the truth—Von 
Frondheim—for I asked him to do so; I am 
no rhymer. The duke then spoke of the 
trouble you caused among the gentlemen, 
vowed that he would put an end to it, and 
spoke to your father.” 

“ But why must I marry Herr von Frond- 
heim, and no one else?” 

“You are to cease to be a dangerous si- 
ren, Isabelle—that is the point in question. 
You must no longer make society so dan- 
gerous for our young men. That is all.” 

“You are abominable,” exclaimed Isa- 
belle, “ perfectly abominable! You have 
brought all this trouble upon me. And do 
you suppose I will obey the the duke and 
accept this Von Frondheim? For my wait- 
ing-man, yes, but not for my husband.” 

“ But your father is dependent upon the 
duke. Without his office—” 

“He will not only be poor, but also 
have no support in his own self-conscious- 
ness, be deprived of his vital air. I know 
all that ; I am aware that I must yield. I 
have had a stormy scene with my father, and 
at last told him I would submit. I will mar- 
ry, but not Herr von Frondheim. I shall 
marry you, Edmund.” 

“Me? Isabelle! 
curred ?” 

“What has occurred? I have betrayed 
by my foolish act that I fear you. I have 
just been compelled to confess that I love 
you. What effort can it now cost me to of- 
fer you my hand?” 

“ And are you sure I will accept it?” 

“Tolerably. You have showed me what 
you desired to show me, and gained all you 
desired to gain. You have given my last ef- 
fort to free myself such a turn that I am 
completely imprisoned. I bend before you 
—what you call coquetry is over, and the 
reign of frank, open affection is beginning.” 

Edmund knew not how it happened, but 
his brain began to whirl. There seemed 
something great and noble about this wom- 
an’s frank openness. And she was so won- 
derfully beautiful at that moment. Speaking 
far more gently, he said : 

“ But you have just told me that you were 
not sure of your own feelings; that you did 
not understand your own heart.” 

“But I do now, when the thought, the 
horrible idea of marrying any other man 
than yourself is so imminent.” 

Edmund shook his head and fixed his 
eyes thoughtfully upon the floor. 

“ Must I kneel to you?” asked Isabelle, 
with a haughty toss of the head. 

“No,” replied Edmund, “ only don’t ask 
me to do so to you.” ti 

“ That would ill suit your character, and 
it is just what I love in you, Edmund. You 
are the victor—and the victor does not 
kneel.” 

“ The victor,” he answered, smiling, “ and 


After what has oc- 
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yet the vanquished. Well, here is my hand. 
Your father, to satisfy the duke, may an- 
nounce our betrothal. The worthy gentle- 
man will be a little surprised. But I shall 
make one condition, Isabelle. We will 
part now, in order, as you express it, to un- 
derstand our hearts. You need this period 
of separation, as you have just acknowl- 
edged, and after what has occurred it will 
surely be best for you to spend the next few 
months in the country. You must not be 
vexed if I feel a vague suspicion that you 
are sacrificing yourself for your father. In 
short, I think it would be better for you to 
remain six months on your estate—during 
this time we will not see each other.” 

Isabelle silently reflected upon this con- 
dition. 

“We'll write to each other, of course,” 
he continued, “ but not meet.” 

She at last bent her head in assent. 

“You are the master,” she replied, in a 
somewhat sarcastic tone. “And now come 
and present me to my parents as your be- 
trothed bride. My poor father is so troubled 
about the whole affair ; we will cheer him.” 

Isabelle was somewhat silent during the 
walk home. Did she feel humiliated by the 
step she had been compelled to take, or was 
she angry with Edmund because he did not 
express more exultant joy and had proposed 
a separation which, on account of the inevi- 
table gossip of society, could not be avoided. 


vi. 


EDMUND was eagerly welcomed as a son- 
in-law by Isabelle’s parents. When Herr 
von Rudloff announced his daughter's be- 
trothal to the duke, the latter somewhat 
sarcastically congratulated him, but did not 
utter a word to Edmund, and only showed 
by the cool reserve he displayed toward the 
latter that he did not quite forgive his adju- 
tant for having mystified him. 

Isabelle soon fulfilled Edmund’s condi- 
tion. She retired to her estate; only on ac- 
count of loneliness she desired Faustina’s 
company, and her parents readily granted 
so natural a wish ; for Isabelle’s estate was 
situated in a region where she was entirely 
deprived of society. 

After her departure, Edmund waited a 
long time for a letter. At last, at the end 
of a week, one came, in which she described 
in a humorous tone her present residence, its 
seclusion, the desolation of the long-desert- 
ed house. “ And here,” she concluded, “ the 
boundless masculine vanity of my dear Ed- 
mund has banished me, as a punishment for 
confessing that I did not clearly understand 
my own heart, that I needed self-examina- 
tion before I could utter the decisive word. 
This lack of blind, reckless passion, this 
refusal to throw myself instantly at his 
feet, offended him, and he said reprovingly, 
4 /a King Philip: 

* Therefore 
I will allow you six months’ time, 
To think this o’er, far from Madrid.’ ” 

Edmund replied that she was mistaken, 
that he only desired this separation to enable 
her to fully understand her own heart, which 
she could not have done amid the whirl of 


trothed bride to emerge from seclusion into 
the new life, the new sphere of duties that 
awaited her as a wife. 

Isabelle’s reply made no allusion to ¢his 
subject. She told Edmund how she spent 
her time, informed him of the zeal with which 
she took charge of her estate, her devotion to 
music, and the books she was reading. Ed- 
mund was pleased with the grave tone that 
prevailed in the letters. ‘“ How much good 
the solitude of the country does her,” he said 
to himself; “now that her mind is no longer 
daily absorbed by society and amusement, 
her real character begins to appear in a most 
lovable light.” 

He sent her books and music, and per- 
ceived, by the opinions she expressed, the 
keen, intense interest with which she read 
the former ; he sent others ; a more and more 
constant correspondence arose, which, pass- 
ing from the subject of books, discussed al- 
most every prominent social question, and 
Edmund saw with deep satisfaction how 
warmly, with what beautiful ideality, Isa- 
belle entered into everything—artless, nay, 
even childish, as were her expressions, all 
that she revealed of her intellectual life pos- 
sessed a womanly charm —the world had 
brushed far, far less of the bloom from her 
soul than he had supposed. 

“We don’t know people until we have 
corresponded with them for some time,” he 
said to himself; “ how foolish it is for ladies 
to seek to shine in society solely by wit and 
grace, and feel compelled to conceal their 
real natures! True, the majority of us are 
such that a gifted woman may not feel tempt- 
ed to reveal much of her heart.” 

Edmund became completely absorbed in 
his correspondence, threw himself into it with 
his whole soul, sent sheets of paper to his 
betrothed bride, and withdrew more and 
more from his former social relations. Isa- 
belle answered regularly at equal length, 
with the same interest in this inte!ectual in- 
tercourse, which daily revealed still more 
clearly her noble soul, her lofty nature, until 
he at last often seemed to himself very in- 
significant and unworthy when compared 
with such touching warmth of feeling and 
enthusiastic depth of soul. At last he was 
overpowered by the most ardent longing for 
her—he wanted to see her again, embrace in 
her the woman in whom he now found the 
betrothed bride of his soul. Why should this 
separation continue? It had now become 
wholly unnecessary. When he wrote to Isa- 
belle that he should ask a week’s leave of 
absence, and hasten to her side, she an- 
swered ; 

“Oh, no, indeed, mon preux chevalier ! 
You condemned me to six months’ punish- 
ment, and now I claim this punishment as 
my right. Only three months have passed— 
you have three more to wait before I see you. 
Don’t be angry. If this is now a punishment 
for you, it affords me a satisfaction I will not 
resign. Do not venture to come. I won't 
allow it.” 

Edmund felt this refusal a real punish- 
ment. Now that Isabelle declined to re- 
ceive him, his longing to see her became an 
actual passion. He obtained a leave of ab- 





social gayety, and it was better for a be- 


sence, and set out. 


It was half a day's journey to her estate, 
which was situated in a very pleasant region 
—the valley of a river. The white mansion 
overlooked a wide extent of country, as the 
valley and gently-sloping hills on either side 
were occupied by meadows and corn-fields, 
The house itself was surrounded by a shady, 
tolerably-extensive park. 

Edmund had left his post-chaise at the 
last station, and, as it was only an hour’s walk 
to the estate, he determined to go there on 
foot. It was midsummer ; he passed through 
waving fields of grain, and then went along 
the bank of the river, crossing an ancient 
stone bridge; he soon saw the park, and 
traversed the winding paths with steps quick- 
ened by the anticipation of the blissful mo- 
ment when his betrothed bride would rush 
into his arms. 

Soon Isabelle’s house appeared on the 
other side of a broad, green lawn ; he now 
perceived that it was a much less imposing 
structure than it had seemed at a distance, 
yet it looked very cozy and attractive amid 
the huge trees that surrounded it. On the 
right was a small conservatory ; on the left a 
terrace with a pavilion overgrown with vines, 
Edmund fancied he discovered a female fig- 
ure under the green roof, sitting alone, bend- 
ing over some needlework, and so absorbed 
in thought that she did not hear his approach, 
and only glanced hastily up when he was close 
at hand. 

Uttering a low cry of surprise, she sprang 
to her feet. It was not Isabelle, as Edmund 
had at first supposed, but Faustina. The 
young girl stood as if rooted to the floor, 
panting for breath, and clinging to the back 
of her chair, as if she needed support. 

“Faustina!” exclaimed Edmund, ex- 
tending his hand, and gazing in equal sur- 
prise at her flushed face and expression of 
indescribable embarrassment — “ Faustina, 
by Heavens! I should hardly have recog- 
nized you. Is it really you? What marvels 
three months of country-life have worked! 
Taller than the military standard, blooming 
as a centifolia, and beautiful as a goddess— 
but I suppose it is hardly allowable to use 
such plain terms in addressing a grown young 
lady, as you are now. I really can’t under- 
stand this transformation—” 

“ Did I formerly seem such a child ?” she 
faltered, with a still deeper blush. 

“ Not exactly a child ; you always looked 
too wise and grave for that, but a bread-and- 
butter miss—you won’t take offense? Now 
the change is really marvelous. But where 
is Isabelle?” 

“Tsabelle is, unfortunately, not at home. 
How sorry she will feel to have been absent 
just now!” 

“ But where is she? What excursions are 
there to be made in the neighborhood ?” 

“ She has gone to visit Baroness von Go- 
thaler, who lives on an estate about an hour's 
ride from here ; it was formerly unoccupied, 
but a month ago the owners took possession.” 

“ And they are—?” 

“Baroness Lucinda, an elderly young 
lady, and her brother, Baron von Gothaler.’ 

“Ts he unmarried ?” 

“Still unmarried, though advanced in 





years.” 
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“ And does Isabelle visit them often?” 

“We see them occasionally. Isabelle 
was very glad to be able to resume her 
horseback rides, which she had given up be- 
cause there was no one to accompany her.” 

“But why do I know nothing of the 
agreeable society she has found? Why didn’t 
she write to me about it?” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Faustina, with an em- 
barrassed smile, “she feared, as you were such 
astrict master, you might jealously forbid her 
this pleasure.” 

“Pleasure enjoyed with an elderly man ! 
Why should I? I would forbid Isabelle 
nothing. I place the most unlimited confi- 
dence in her, now that her letters have re- 
vealed the purity and depth of her heart, 
the nobility of her soul. Your sister is an 
angel, Faustina ; we neither of us suspected 
it before. I was always bewitched by her, 
but it was her beauty that fascinated me, and 
in other respects I was often dissatisfied, nay, 
really unhappy. But I now perceive that 
she has an angel’s heart, a lofty, thoroughly 
noble nature. If you read her letters, you 
would perceive this, and give her a double 
share of love.” 

Faustina, who had avoided Edmund's 
eyes, suddenly grew deadly pale, and hastily 
turned to leave the pavilion, saying : 

“Good Heavens! I am entirely forget- 
ting to provide for your wants, Cousin Ed- 
mund. You must be tired, hungry, and 
thirsty. I'll send some one over to the 
Gothaler estate, that Isabelle may return at 
once, and then order the guest-chamber to be 
put in order.” 

“T’ll allow you to appease my hunger and 
thirst, but not to send for Isabelle. My sur- 
prise would be completely spoiled. Let us 
wait till she appears on the lawn; she will 
surely return at twilight, will she not?” 

Faustina hurried down the steps of the 
veranda to reach the house. Edmund watched 
her with admiring eyes. 

“What has happened to the girl?” he 
said to himself. “If I were not Isabelle’s 
betrothed bridegroom, I should admit that 
she is more beautiful than her older sister— 
such a dark, fascinating, I might almost say 
melancholy, beauty. This girl the once pert, 
sarcastic, precocious Faustina? Strange!” 

When after a long delay Faustina re- 
turned, a servant meanwhile having brought 
Edmund some refreshments, to which he de- 
voted himself with an excellent appetite, she 
had recovered from her first embarrassment, 
and questioned him about the capital, and 
the little incidents of his life. When in re- 
turn he inquired about hers, how she man- 
aged to occupy her time in the loneliness of 
the country, she answered evasively, saying 
that she had become a busy Martha, and, 
instead of devoting herself to books and 
music, as she had done in the city, attended 
to the dairy and cheese-making. 

“ And does this life suit you as well?” 

“T don’t know whether it suits me, but I 
wish it could last forever.” 

“And you don’t long to return to the 
city?” 

“Oh, not for a moment !” 

“ That’s very consoling to me, since I am 
the reprobate who caused Isabelle to retire 





into the country, and thus brought you here, 
too. So you are not angry with me?” 

“Oh, no! I am grateful—very grateful 
for it.” 

“So much the better; and now I'll eat 
this cheese with double appetite, since I 
know it was prepared under your oversight.” 

When Edmund was conducted to his 
room by the housekeeper, a tall, thin, cross- 
eyed lady, who was unnecessarily long in 
giving the pillows another shake and pour- 
ing water into the basin—she seemed to 
want to obtain a good view of her mistress’s 
betrothed husband—she commenced a little 
conversation about the weather and roads, 
and then said : 

“Frau von Eppstein will certainly come 
back very soon—our gardener’s lad always 
runs over and back in an hour and a half 
when his mistress sends him to Holtbach 
with a message—he’s a very active fellow.” 

“ Has the gardener’s lad gone to the Go- 
thaler estate? I particularly requested that 
no messenger should be sent to Frau von 
Eppstein.” 

“No messenger? Oh! Friulein Faus- 
tina told the lad to go at once ; it was neces- 
sary, as my mistress might not return till day 
after to-morrow, or later.” 

“Why, does she stay at Holtbach so 
long?” asked Edmund, in surprise. 

“Often several days. She is very inti- 
mate with Baroness Lucinda and Baron von 
Gothaler—” 

“T know Baron von Gothaler accompa- 
nies the two ladies on their rides.” 

“Not both ladies; Baroness Lucinda 
doesn’t ride on horseback. When she’s here 
she plays or reads aloud with Fraulein Faus- 
tina.” 

“Indeed!” replied Edmund. “So the 
Von Gothalers are often here. Does Friu- 
lein Faustina practise and read much ?” 

“ When she isn’t writing, which occupies 
a great many hours.” 

“When she isn’t writing? And she 
talked to me as if she were entirely devoted 
to the dairy,” thought Edmund, amazed at 
this communication. 

“So Baron von Gothaler rides alone with 
Frau von Eppstein?” he asked, with some- 
thing like a twinge of jealousy. 

“ Oh, yes ; they often go long distances.” 

Edmund went to the window, to intimate 
that he did not wish to continue the conver- 
sation. He felt that it was beneath his dig- 
nity to listen to a servant’s communications, 
yet could not hide from himself that he was 
somewhat irritated by what he had heard: 
this concealment of a new acquaintance, the 
sending a messenger, Faustina’s silence in 
regard to the intimacy with the Von Gotha- 
lers—what was the meaning of all this ? 

After more than an hour had passed, he 
heard the roll of a carriage, approached the 
window, and saw a light, open vehicle, drawn 
by two beautiful horses, coming rapidly tow- 
ard the house. On the high seat was the 
driver, an elegantly-dressed gentleman of 
middle height. Isabelle sat beside him, and 
the groom behind. As the carriage stopped, 
the gentleman sprang out, threw the reins to 
the servant, lifted Isabelle from the vehicle, 
kissed her hand, swung himself back into 





the seat, and the next instant the carriage 
was rolling down the avenue. 

Neither his figure nor movements showed 
the slightest trace of the elderly gentleman 
Faustina had represented him to be. 

Isabelle hurried into the house, and Ed- 
mund rushed down-stairs to meet her. 

She uttered a half-stifled cry, as if of joy- 
ful surprise, embraced him, and, hanging on 
his arm, led him into the sitting-room. 

Here she began to reproach him for have 
ing come, and yet seemed in a state of the 
most joyful excitement at his arrival, talked 
in animated tones, inquired about the news 
he had brought from the city, laughed and 
jested—perhaps it was in consequence of the 
young officer’s previous vexation that he at 
last fancied her manner showed secret anx- 
iety and forced gayety, rather than real pleas- 
ure, at his‘coming. When he inquired about 
the new acquaintances she had formed, she 
described the Von Gothalers as worthy but 
simple-minded people, whose society was 
very agreeable in the country, where one had 
no choice. Edmund would make their ac- 
quaintance the next day—she had invited 
them to dine. Edmund made no reply; the 
idea was distasteful; he would have much 
preferred to spend the first few days alone 
with Isabelle. 

The latter seemed to be much less dis- 
posed to have a ¢éte-d-téte with Edmund ; 
after a short time she called Faustina, who 
had remained aloof, and, when the conversa- 
tion turned upon subjects which had been 
discussed in her letters, leaned back in her 
chair as if weary, leaving her sister to con- 
tinue the conversation. Faustina, who at 
first showed singular embarrassment, and al- 
most seemed as if her former quickness of 
repartee had been transformed into great dif- 
fidence, gradually became more animated— 
Edmund said to himself that there was a 
wonderful magic in the young girl’s spar- 
kling dark eyes. 

The Von Gothalers appeared before noon 
on the following day ; the light carriage again 
drove up, and the baron, on being introduced 
to Edmund, overwhelmed him. with cour- 
teous speeches. He was undeniably an at- 
tractive and agreeable man. His age was 
probably about forty. Isabelle’s assertion that 
the brother and sister were simple-minded 
people did not harmonize with the fact that 
the baron was a diplomat by profession ; he 
had obtained a year’s leave of absence to at- 
tend to his estates. 

True, the sister, Baroness Lucinda, a lady 
considerably beyond thirty, seemed to be 
very simple-hearted, and appeared to prefer 
Faustina’s society ; she devoted herself al- 
most exclusively to her, and her frank, unaf- 
fected good-nature made a more pleasing 
impression upon Edmund than the manners 
of the baron, who was too affable, too cor- 
dial, and gradually betrayed a touch of con- 
descension and patronage, nay, even a feel- 
ing of superiority not wholly free from a 
slight tinge of sarcasm. He therefore shook 
off the loquacious gentleman, and conversed 
entirely with Baroness Lucinda, while Faus- 
tina went out to give some orders. Edmund 
had already noticed that the care of the 
household rested entirely upon her young 
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shoulders, Edmund expressed his surprise 
at the change that had taken place in the 
latter, how rapidly and brilliantly she had 
developed. Lucinda could not praise the 
young girl enough ; she extolled her dignity, 
her industry, her love of reading, and her 
memory, which retained the productions of 
all the best poets of the present day. 

“That is a family trait,” said Edmund, 
smiling. “ Frau von Eppstein also possesses 
a remarkable memory for such things.” He 
was thinking of the numerous quotations 
from poets, with whose writings he was un- 
familiar, which he had found in Isabelle’s 
letters to him. 

“Frau von Eppstein?” replied the bar- 
oness, incredulously. “We have never seen 
anything of that sort ; she doesn’t like read- 
ing. I have vainly entreated her to read 
Rickert, my favorite poet; she thinks his 
verses too childish.” 

Edmund looked at her in bewilderment. 
Isabelle, in a recent letter, had enthusiasti- 
cally praised Riickert, and often quoted por- 
tions of his poems, 

“ Well,” he said to himself at last, “ per- 
haps Faustina helped her a little with such 
quotations.” 

Isabelle, who meantime had been en- 
gaged in an animated conversation with the 
baron, now approached, took Edmund’s arm, 
and, clinging to him, said, in a tone of grace- 
ful pleasantry : 

“It’s fortunate you have come to protect 
me from this wicked baron ; you can’t im- 
agine how badly he treats me ; he denies that 
I have any talent for music, because I don’t 
consider ‘ Fidelio’ the finest opera ever writ- 
ten, and prefer the ‘ Troubadour,’ which is 
equivalent to being utterly barbarous and 
destitute of heart and soul.” 

There was something infinitely charm- 
ing in the way Isabelle fled to Edmund, like 
a timid dove, for protection against the 
wicked baron who treated her so cruelly. 

But a strange thought darted through the 
young officer's brain;.a thought so bewilder- 
ing that he did not notice that Isabelle had 
never clung to him so tenderly as in this 
stranger’s presence. He remembered how en- 
thusiastically she had praised German music, 
which she placed far above the Italian school, 
and especially the latest productions of Verdi. 

“But Fraulein Faustina cares only for 
German music?” he asked, after a pause. 

“ Faustina will pay no attention to Italian 
operas,” replied Baroness Lucinda, smiling ; 
“she is very intolerant in this respect.” 

Strangely agitated and perplexed, Ed- 
mund gradually withdrew from the conversa- 
tion, in order to observe what was passing ; 
even at dinner he remained silent and watch- 
ful, leaving the talk to the baron and Isa- 
belle, for Baroness Lucinda was by no means 
loquacious, and Faustina evidently oppressed 
by some secret anxiety. She was often ab- 
sent - minded ; sometimes her eyes rested 
searchingly on Edmund, who turned pale 
whenever he met her glance, and she was 
extremely silent. It was fortunate that the 


baron and Isabelle conversed with so much 
animation as to conceal the taciturnity of 
the other guests, until, toward the end of the 
dinner, Isabelle was once more compelled to 





take refuge with her betrothed husband from 
the “ wicked baron,” who did not cease to 
tease and provoke her. But Edmund be- 
came neither gayer nor more cordial ; the 
tone in which he made the requisite answers 
was extremely curt and dry. When dinner 
was over, with singular self-denial he even 
permitted the baron to escort Isabelle out 
upon the terrace, where coffee was served. 

When, after some time, he saw Faustina 
rise to return to the house, he also left his 
seat and slowly strolled away from the ve- 
randa, then, quickening his pace, entered 
the mansion, and searched room after room 
till he found the young girl alone in a small 
boudoir. She was sitting on a sofa in the 
corner, with her elbow on her knee and her 
slender white fingers playing with her luxu- 
riant hair—it seemed to be her favorite at- 
titude for reflection— deeply absorbed in 
thought. When she saw Edmund draw aside 
the fortiére, she sprang to her feet, with a 
cry of mingled pain and terror. 

“Stay,” said the young man, quietly ; “I 
have something to say to you, Faustina.” 

With these words he drew her back to 
the sofa, and seated himself beside her. 

“ Listen, Faustina ; you try in vain to de- 
ceive me. In the first place, I see that Isa- 
belle is precisely the same, that she receives 
this baron’s attentions in the most shame- 
less manner, and is so much flattered by 
them that I occupy the second place in her 
estimation.” 

Faustina gazed beseechingly at him. Did 
she wish to entreat him to be silent or to for- 
give Isabelle? 

“Is this so or not?” he continued. 

She nodded, fixing her eyes sadly on the 
floor. 

“Very well,” said he; “ Isabelle herself 
told me that a true man does not allow 
himself to be trifled with, that he knows 
how to compel a flirt to be honest. You 
afterward made this great truth, these gold- 
en words, so clear that I engraved them on 
my heart and acted accordingly ; I won Isa- 
belle for my betrothed bride—” 

“You are right, you are right,” Faus- 
tina interrupted, angrily, though gasping for 
breath ; “it is fortunate that you have come 
to put an end to this wretched business— 
you will show Isabelle that you are master, 
and turn this Baron von Gothaler out-of- 
doors — you are Isabelle’s betrothed lover, 
will soon be her husband, and have a per- 
fect right to interfere.” 

“TI have,” Edmund answered, quietly. 
“But I shall make no use of this right. 
To tell you the truth, Faustina, I have just 
perceived that your principle is false, thor- 
oughly and utterly false, and this is the mor- 
al of the story. Not to be trifled with— 
that is to compel a woman to fulfill the prom- 
ises her manner gives, to force her to be loy- 
al. True, a resolute man can accomplish 
this with more or less difficulty, but he will 
never be able to change a coquettish wom- 
an’s nature. What do I care for outward 
faithfulness, if that of the heart is lacking? 
So let us revise our principle, and say: A 
true man lets a coquette—go.” 

Faustina gazed at him with dilated eyes, 
as if overpowered by a deadly terror. 








“But, good Heavens!” she said, as if 
oppressed by some horrible dread, “ you can- 
not doubt the loyalty of Isabelle’s heart, 
Edmund?” 

“Why not? Do you think we are united 
by a powerful bond formed by the exchange 
of our thoughts and feelings in letters? 
True, I have opened my whole heart in 
them and obtained in return a glimpse of 
the depths of a pure, noble, angelic soul, 
which has won my love irrevocably and for- 
ever, which I must never, never lose, if I 
am not to be eternally miserable. This soul, 
however, is not Isabelle’s, but yours, Faus- 
tina, for you, no one but you, wrote those 
letters. Isabelle, being too idle and cold- 
hearted to write herself, asked you to com- 
pose, and then copied them, but absently, 
mechanically ; she did not understand the 
contents, or has forgotten them.” 

Faustina had closed her eyes, and, sink- 
ing back on the sofa, sat motionless with 
parted lips and pallid face. She did not ut- 
ter a syllable. 

“ At least I am glad you don’t attempt to 
deny it, Faustina, and now you will also not 
deny that two human souls which have re- 
vealed their inmost feelings to each other 
as we have done, gazed so deeply into each 
other’s heart, and discovered how closely 


| they are allied, how truly it may be said of 


them ‘ two souls with but a single thought,’ 
ought not to part again, but belong to each 
other forever.” 

She made no reply, did not even move. 

“ Faustina,” he said, after a pause, seiz- 
ing her hand, “have you no word for me? 
Oh ! speak, tell me that you share my feel- 
ings. For you see, if you should now be 
cruel and harsh, and try to cast me off, I 
must return to our rejected principle and 
say: ‘You have coquetted with me in your 
letters, and a true man does not allow him- 
self to be trifled with!’ But let us drop 
jesting ; you, I know, are no coquette, but a 
true-hearted, loyal woman, and therefore I 
love you, Faustina, and now sue for your 
hand, not as a master, but a humble man, 
who awaits his sentence from your lips.” 

Faustina suddenly burst into a flood of 
tears, and, pressing her forehead upon the 
hand that clasped hers, exclaimed : 

“O Heaven! ought I to hear this? 
Ought I to win you by deception? By such 
a deception? Oh! if you knew, Edmund, 
what this has cost me, how my conscience 
upbraided me for deceiving you! At first I 
only helped Isabelle with a few sentences 
she did not know how to express, and at 
last you wrote in such an enthusiastic, sen- 
timental style, she said, that she did not 
know how to answer; so I was gradually 
obliged to write the whole of the letters, and 
by degrees—” 

“By degrees, Faustina? Go on.” 

“ By degrees I found such a charm, such 
a pleasure, in writing to you, receiving your 
replies, thinking what to write next, and 
what you would answer, and it made me so 
much more sensible and mature ; I used to 
have my head full of fantastic, childish ideas, 
and these disappeared when I said to my- 
self that I must talk like a sensible young 
woman, as life was a very grave and perilous 
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matter to discuss with a young man, and so 
—yes, that is the way it happened, and you 
were deceived, defrauded, Edmund. I told 
myself a thousand times that it was very 
wrong, but I couldn't help it, for Isabelle al- 
ways insisted, and I myself was only too 
glad to continue the correspondence, for I 
felt as if half you wrote was addressed to me.” 

Edmund drew her closer to him, and 
with deep emotion pressed a kiss upon her 
brow. She made no resistance. 

“Everything was addressed to you, the 
being that spoke to me, and no one else, 
Faustina. And what do you mean by de- 
ception? Did you not really think and feel 
what you told me? Did not every word 
you wrote come from your heart? And 
am I defrauded in obtaining a heart like 
yours? Struggle no longer, you belong to 
me, to me alone—” 

“ But, good Heavens! you belong to Isa- 
belle ; this must not, cannot be.” 

“Belong to Isabelle! Does she belong 
wholly and entirely to me? No, she belongs 
to the world, which she loves and whose ad- 
miration she will not resign. When a wom- 
an attracts, fascinates us, we think we must 
be able to win her heart. This is a great 
mistake ; there are women whose hearts can 
never be won, comet-like natures whom we 
may admire, but must suffer to pass on, since 
they are not fit to be the guiding-stars of our 
lives.” 

“Then,” said Faustina, withdrawing her 
hand, which he still clasped, “ you must first 
speak to Isabelle, quietly discuss the matter 
with her, and hear what she says about 
breaking the tie that unites you. At this 
moment you feel the bitterness of disap- 
pointment, and are angry with her—and you 
ought not to act in anger.” 

“Why should I discuss it with her? All 
I could have to say would be—reproaches. 
What would they avail? Nothing could 
change the fact that I see in you, Faustina, 
whether you hear my suit or not, the wife 
destined for me by Heaven. And as for an- 
ger, I really feel none—only a sense of great 
humiliation, that I had the vanity to suppose 
I could change Isabelle’s character, that I was 
so unutterably foolish as to allow myself to 
be deceived by her, such a simpleton—” 

Faustina interrupted him. “You must 
not talk so, Edmund,” she said. “I see that 
your heaft is irrevocably parted from Isa- 
belle. I will say nothing about what you 
must now do to sunder the external tie, but 
you ought not to ask me to accept your 
hand at the same moment it is withdrawn 
from my sister—you surely esteem me too 
much for that, Edmund.” 

He gazed silently at her, and then nod- 
ded assent. 

“ True,” he replied ; “I will ask nothing 
of you now. I will only say one thing, 
Faustina, and that is, that I trust you too 
entirely to believe you would, at some future 
time, when I am free, punish me by the de- 
struction of my happiness for having once 
been ensnared by a false principle.” 

Faustina made no reply, but hastily rose. 
Edmund followed her. 

“Come back to the rest of the company 
now ; they will miss us.” 





“Ves, let us go,” he replied, and added: 
“T will return to the city to-morrow, and 
write Isabelle a letter, which she will not 
need your assistance to answer, as the re- 
sponse can be very short.” 

This plan was followed. Edmund re- 
turned to the city and broke his engagement. 
Isabelle answered his letter very haughti- 
ly, but there was an undercurrent of deep, 
painful emotion in the words. When this 
had been done, he asked Faustina’s hand 
from her parents, who, although surprised at 
the change, and somewhat reluctant to con- 
sent on account of their daughter’s youth, 
soon yielded. Isabelle remained on her es- 
tate. As, after her engagement to Edmund 
was broken, Baron von Gothaler also, singu- 
larly enough, withdrew his attentions, Assess- 
or von Frondheim looks forward with re- 
newed hope to the balls of the coming win- 
ter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
RESUSCITATED. 


Ir the doctor himself had not chanced 
to burn his fingers at Commercial Snap- 
dragon, and receive not even a raisin for 
his pains, he would doubtless have been 
considerably puzzled by the laconic advice 
contained in the violated letter; but, as it 
was, he could make a pretty shrewd guess at 
what was actually the state of the case. The 
Zara, he was at once persuaded, was not a 
“young person,” but some speculative com- 
pany in which Dalton was mixed up, and of 
which he would have been willing—if he 
could—to wash his hands. Perhaps it was 
the collapse of this very concern that had 
brought him to his present pass; and, if 
so, here was a confidential communication 
bidding him not to abandon hope with re- 
spect to it, but to hold on. It might, it is 
true, be only a word of advice concerning 
some ordinary business speculation, in which 
case there could at least be no harm in his 
reading it ; but the probability was that the 
tidings were good—calculated to put Dalton 
in better heart. 


Hitherto, the doctor had taken matters | 


very quietly, and may seem to have pushed 
his philosophy—as philosophers sometimes 
will do, in the estimation of ordinary folks 
—to downright brutality ; but both head and 
heart were in truth in accord with this good 
man, and were working together for good. 
Now that he hada stimulant—as he hoped 
—to administer to his patient upon recovery, 
he lost no time in resuscitating him. Rais- 
ing Dalton’s head, and supporting it on his 
own knee, he drew from his pocket a bottle 
of what looked like smelling - salts, except 
that it was much darker, and applied it to 
his nostrils. Then he dropped a few red 
drops from a phial between his lips, where- 
upon the eyes of the patient opened slowly, 
stared at. his companion without recognition, 
and then gazed inquiringly about him. 








“This cannot be death,” murmured he, 
feebly. 

“No; it is not death, Dalton ; and, if you 
are a man, you will thank God for it,” said 
Dr. Curzon, gravely. 

Not a word was spoken for some mo- 
ments, during which “ speculation ” began to 


gather in the patient’s eyes. The miseries 
of his position, from which he had in vain 
attempted to escape, were forcing themselves 
upon his mind, 

“ You have deceived me, doctor,” groaned 
he, despairingly. “ What you gave me was 


| not laudanum.” 





| 





| “and I am glad of it. 


“T have saved you, rather, my friend, in 
spite of yourself. If it had not been for my 
pardonable stratagem—for never had a pious 
fraud so much of piety in it—you would have 
been at this moment in Gehenna, among all 
the other murderers.” 

“Murderers! That isa matter of opin- 
ion,” answered the other, doggedly. “I 
should have put an end to my own life, it is 
true, and I do not thank you for having given 
me a longer lease of it.” 

“Bah! Iwas not speaking of your life 
at all. When I say ‘murderer,’ I mean a 
man who slays not himself, but another ; in 
some cases (when the thing is comparatively 
venial) from mere passion, in others with 
selfishness and calculation ; in such a man- 
ner would you have slain—your wife !” 

“My wife! my Edith! Why, I died for 
her.” 

“You persuaded yourself so, no doubt; 
yet your death would have killed her. If I 
did not take you home —as I mean to do 
—this night, your very absence would go 
nigh to do it. We men, being so worthless, 
have no conception, sir, at what a fancy price 
we are estimated by our women.” 

“Fam worthless enough, Heaven knows,” 
groaned Dalton; “and much worse than 
worthless.—Look you here, doctor!” ex- 
claimed he, starting to his feet with sudden 
anger, “you have been meddling in mat- 
ters with which you have no concern, and 
which it is impossible you should under- 
stand. How it was that you guessed my 
purpose, I cannot tell, but, being ignorant of 
my necessities, you had no right to thwart it. 
You have done me an injury—which being 
done can never be repaired.” 

“T know it,” replied the doctor, coolly ; 
Your plan of commit- 
ting suicide has now failed for good and all. 
Should you ever again attempt this wicked- 
ness, John Dalton, no matter where, I will 
come, though it be from the ends of the 
earth, to bear witness to what has happened 
to-day. Please to sit down, sir, or you will 
be observed from the house.” 

“And this is one who calls himself my 
friend!” said Dalton, obeying him sul- 
lenly. 

“Yes; and it is because I am your 
friend, and the friend of those who love you 
far beyond your deserts, that I am forced to 
do it. Of course, you are in some dire dis- 
tress. Nay"—for he was about to speak— 
“I do not seek to pry into its nature. I 
took it for granted that you were pushed 
very hard, and that you felt it most because 
it affected others.” 
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“T did, I did; Heaven knows it!” an- 
swered the wretched man. 

“ Well, would not those others have those 
ills to bear and your loss as well? To one 
at least, that would have been worse than all 
other losses. I tell you—I, who know her 
well—that it would have slain her.” 

Again there was a pause, during which 
Dalton sat thoughtful yet irresolute, with his 
eyes fixed upon the ground, and his fingers 
plucking at the grass. 

“ How did you come to know that I was 
thinking of this thing?” inquired he, at 
length. : 

“From your own words and manner. I 
did not believe in your toothache from the 
beginning. And if you had no toothache, 
why should you need laudanum? Then 
again, in our first talk, you said, with re- 
spect to having your tooth out, ‘I cannot 
take chloroform,’ whereby you wished to put 
the idea of your having heart-disease into my 
mind, before you came to consult me about 
your health. These suspicions, slight in 
themselves, were strengthened and corrobo- 
rated by your behavior during our interview. 
When I asked you, ‘Is your life insured?’ 
it was not, as you imagined, from any idea 
that it was in danger from disease, but to 
discover whether those belonging to you—for 
I never paid you the ill compliment of sup- 
posing those were not uppermost in your 
thoughts—would reap a benefit from your 
decease. Your whole manner under the ex- 
amination was artificial and unlike your- 
self; and your replies were technical re- 
plies—not natural ones, such as are given by 
genuine patients, but learned out of a book. 
When I said, ‘ You have heart-disease, you 
think?’ quite suddenly, you did not put 
your hand there, as a man probably would 
‘ have done who really had it; yet it was evi- 
dent to me all along that you wished me to 
believe so. Then again—in spite of my sug- 
gesting other remedies—you reiterated your 
wish for laudanum, which at the same time 
you strenuously objected to my putting down 
in my little occount. Taking all these things 
into consideration, I said, with perfect truth, 
that ‘I should not be surprised if you died 
suddenly,’ for by that time I felt convinced 
that it was your intention to put an end to 
your own existence.” 

“TI thought I had convinced you that I 
had heart-disease,” observed Dalton, naively, 
his mind for the moment diverted from his 
gloom by the doctor’s statement. 

“No, my friend ; you only convinced me 
that you wanted to have it. When a man 
says ‘I thought,’ when he ought to say ‘I 
feared,’ as you did, he generally means ‘I 
wish.’ I could not tell you my suspicions, 
lest in so doing I might precipitate the 
catastrophe, though, in truth, I never guessed 
how near it was; but I resolved to tell your 
wife.” 

“Great Heaven! you might have killed 
her.” 

“What! you can see danger where you 
could not see destruction? Do you suppose 
my hint of what you meditated could have 
harmed her worse than the news of what 
you had done? It was my duty, of course, 
to set her on her guard; to provide her 





with remedies, in case you should put your 
rash design into effect; and I was taking 
her the very things in my pocket with which 
I have just brought you back to life, when 
I heard that you had not returned to Riv- 
erside. Of course, if it had been really 
laudanum which you carried away with you 
from my surgery, no human power could 
have saved you ; but, as it is, you are none 
the worse than you were three hours ago.” 

“ And none the better,” answered Dalton, 
wearily. 

“ But others are better—those others for 
whom you profess to have risked so much. 
—Come, be a man, since you must needs 
live on. There is work for you in the world 
of some sort, as for every one else. And 
you, of all men, with your troops of friends—” 

Hitherto, although striking almost at 
hap-hazard, the doctor had been very suc- 
cessful in his arguments, but here, for the 
first time, he touched a wrong chord. 

“Work!” cried Dalton, bitterly ; “ nay, 
that is just what is denied me. It is not 
much, one would imagine, to ask of Fortune 
permission to spend one’s life in toil, yet she 
will not grant it to me.” 

“ Pshaw ! she has refused it to ten thou- 
sand men to-day, sir, as worthy as yourself, 
and with more pressing needs.” 

“That is impossible, Curzon. You do 
not know— Well, I will tell you,” said Dal- 
ton, suddenly interrupting himself. “ This 
man, to whom you would apply your max- 
ims of philosophy, whose wife and children 
—and their needs—you are as well acquaint- 
ed with as himself—has been ruined. When 
I say ruined, I mean it; and by his own 
insensate selfishness and folly.” 

“Don’t use such hard names, my good 
friend,” interposed the doctor, quietly, “ be- 
cause, though you apply them to yourself, 
they may fit other people. I have been 
ruined myself by one of the most promising 
and remarkable mines—” 

“Not the Zara?” cried Dalton, grasp- 
ing his companion’s arm in passionate ex- 
citement. 

“T am speaking of years ago, my friend,” 
answered the other. “You must not im- 
agine that you are the only person who has 
played with fire and burned his fingers.” 

“ But it is not my fingers only, man. My 

whole body has been, so to speak, burned to 
ashes.” ‘ 
“T have known even that to happen— 
commercially—and yet the whole body to 
rise again like the phcenix.—By-the-by, I 
have a letter for you in my pocket, which I 
fancy may be of some importance.” 

“That is not very likely,” answered the 
other, indifferently. “I have had a good 
many letters lately, of which I have thought 
as much myself, until I came to open them.” 

“Well, open this ; it is marked /mmedi- 
ate, you see. I hope it is good news?” 

This question was not put for several 
moments, during which Dalton, having read 
the single line which formed the contents of 
the letter, was examining it, and even its 
address, with the most eager curiosity. 

“T can see there is good news,” repeated 
the doctor ; “ come, confess it.” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the other, ex- 





citedly. “It may prove so, yet I scarcely 
know how.” 

“Then there is hope at the bottom of 
it,” returned the doctor, cheerfully. “We 
will not think of poisoning ourselves any 
more for want of hope.” 

“ This is the best friend I have yet had 
—next to yourself, doctor,” said Dalton, still 
poring over the letter. “Yet, he only signs 
himself Verbum Sap. Imagine a man like 
me, with my ‘ troops of friends,’ as you were 
saying, being indebted to an anonymous 
correspondent for the first gleam of com- 
fort !” 

“Friends are often powerless to help 
one, though with all the will in the world,” 
observed the doctor; but the remark was 
unheeded. 

“Stick to the Zara,” muttered Dalton. 
“ This advice would surely never have been 
sent, if an opportunity was not about to be 
afforded me of escaping from my responsi- 
bility. Yet, who could have sent it? There 
is hardly any one, save Holt, who is aware 
of my connection with it. It is very, very 
strange.” 

“Come, Dalton, we must now go back to 
Riverside,” observed the doctor, authorita- 
tively. “Every minute of your absence, 
remember, gives a pang to your wife.” 

“ At once, then,” said Dalton, stepping 
out, as he spoke, toward home with an elas- 
ticity that did not escape his companion’s 
notice. The one tiny spark of hope had al- 
ready relit the embers of life within him. 

“ Remember, my friend, you have been 
seven hours from home, and will have to 
account for them. You are a married man, 
however, and doubtless fertile in excuses.” 

“Seven hours!” exclaimed Dalton, in 
astonishment ; but a look at his watch con- 
firmed the doctor’s statement. 

“You would have slept half the night 
here, had I not awakened you by my incan- 
tations,” continued the latter. ‘“ Now, let us 
both be in the same tale to account for this. 
You were coming over to Sanbeck to see me 
about your toothache ; and finding me out— 
you did find me out, you know—you waited 
until I came home, and so you were delayed. 
But there ; your wife will be much too well 
pleased to see you, I’ll warrant, to ask very 
searching questions. And if she only knew 
how near—” 

“Nay, doctor; spare me. Some day, 
when she is strong and well, and I am pros- 
perous—you know what ‘some day’ means 
—she shall thank you with her own lips for 
what you have just done. I could almost 
thank you myself, if this news here can be 
depended upon ;” and he clasped the letter 
between his hands as though it were some 
priceless treasure. 

“Never mind the thanks, my friend. I 
am but the humble instrument by which An- 
other has given you a new life—do not cast 
it away so rashly as the old one. And I 
say”"—this with a flourish of his stick— 
“mind they send my pony home at once, or 
else my patients will be coming into the 
world and going out of it without my help: 
a thing not to be endured.” 

As soon as his companion had left him, 
Dalton discovered—whether he should be 
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grateful to him for life or not—how much he 
had owed to the good doctor for his cheerful 
companionship and outspeaking. His heart 
once more sank beneath him as he drew 
nearer to Riverside and his dear ones ; for 
what was there to cheer him now, more than 
there had been when he had sought death 
for lack of cheer, a few hours ago, save this 
small scrap of writing, unsigned, unwar- 
ranted, and even without direct promise of 
good of any kind? Its very vagueness, how- 
ever, was in some sort encouraging, since it 
gave wide room for hope. 

The river was less rapid as he crossed it 
now, and he had leisure for thought as he 
plied the oar ; but no suggestion occurred to 
him as to who that mysierious giver of ad- 
vice respecting the Zava might be. Holt, it 
was true, might help him to a guess at this; 
but Holt, something whispered to him, was 
the very last man with whom he ought to 
confer on such a matter. 

Dalton’s boat was seen from the windows 
of the house, and Kitty and Tony came run- 
ning down to the landing to welcome his re- 
turn. 

“Where have you been, papa? 
have frightened us almost into fits.” 

Then he told them, half laughingly, how 
he had missed the doctor, whom he had gone 
to consult about a toothache, and then met 
him returning home—for if ever there was a 
case where “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” might not be told, it 
was surely his; and in their joy at seeing 
him they did not question him very closely. 
Edith was not down-stairs among the wel- 
comers or reprovers (“A pretty fright you 
gave us,” said Mrs, Campden ; “ it is my be- 
lief you have come home so late merely to 
have an excuse for not dressing for dinner”), 
but was in her own room, waiting for him, 
with a pale face and anguished eyes. 

“O darling, thank Heaven you are come!” 
cried she, as she clasped him in her arms. 
“Tt was very wrong of me, and very wicked, 
but do you know, John, I had almost begun 
to fear—” She hesitated, and, with her hand 
pressed to her side, panted, as much from 
emotion as for breath. 

“What, dearest? What was there to 
fear?” asked her husband, caressingly. 

“T almost. feared that you had been so 
cruel as to have deserted us, and gone to 
seek rest in the grave, alone.” 

Dalton felt at that moment that if he had 
indeed been so cruel he would have de- 
served, not rest, but eternal retribution. 


You 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


DALTON TAKES THE BIT BETWEEN 
HIS TEETH, 


THERE were now but two or three days 
remaining to be spent at Riverside; the Dal- 
tons had been there for some time, but Holt 
had come toward the end of their stay, and 
was to return to London in their company. 
It was a strong proof of the popularity of 
the former that they were importuned to 
make a longer visit, notwithstanding that 
such an arrangement would have involved 





keeping Mr. Holt, who had already over- 
staid his welcome. There was nothing 
about him even negatively offensive—such 
as is seen in the tone, or look, or manner of 
many men ; but he had not succeeded in in- 
gratiating himself with any one of the par- 
ty. The man who disliked him most was 
undoubtedly he who had been the cause of 
his admission into the Riverside circle— 
namely, John Dalton himself; yet he now 
sought his companionship more than ever, 
and more than that of his own belongings. 
He was the only one in the house, save 
Edith, who could appreciate—even if he did 
not sympathize with—his miserable posi- 
tion ; and with Edith conversation was too 
painful. And Holt, on his part, feeling per- 
haps somewhat de frop in the company of 
the rest, or perhaps for more substantial rea- 
sons, was glad enough of his company. Of 
Dalton’s conversation—once so brilliant and 
so fluent, even with a companion such as he 
—he did not get much; the two men sat 
opposite to one another for hours together in 
the morning with their cigars, dropping a 
remark not much more frequently than they 
dropped the long ashes of their Intimidads. 

“ By-the-by,” said Holt, on the morning 
after the event recorded in the last chapter, 
“this dreadful Zara business has swallowed 
up all other affairs, like an Aaron’s rod, or I 
should not have omitted to tell you that poor 
Astor has left us.” 

“Left you? I suppose you mean that he 
has had his congé? Poor Philip! The fam- 
ily, it seems, are coming to grief all round. 
Perhaps, if he had won his cause, he would 
not have kicked down the whole property, 
as I have done.” 

“Well, he squandered whatever he could 
get, you know.” 

“ That's true,” answered Dalton, indiffer- 
ently. He had always felt much sympathy 
for his half-brother, besides exhibiting it in 
a more practical way ; but his own circum- 
stances were too desperate to admit of much 
feeling for him now. “I am afraid he is an 
impracticable fellow. I believe I did all I 
could for him—when I could.” And Dalton 
sighed to think how incapable he had become 
of helping even himself. 

“Impracticable — yes, that is just the 
word. I found it was quite impossible to 
get on with him any longer. I bore with 
him more than I could have done for any 
other man, for your sake.” 

“TI dare say,” said Dalton, coolly, and 
not with much graciousness, it must be 
owned. “ And where is the poor fellow gone 
to now?” 

“T cannot tell. There was no absolute 
quarrel between us, you understand, but we 
did not part on such good terms that there 
was any confidence. I believe, however, he 
has gone abroad—to seek his fortune ; rather 
a vague phrase with anybody, but in the case 
of such a rolling-stone as Astor—” And 


Mr. Holt executed his favorite Continental 
shrug. 

“If I was a free man, and if I could 
leave *my wife and children with enough to 
live upon in comfort, that is what I would do 
myself,” said Dalton, thoughtfully. 

“ What would you do?” 











“Go abroad and seek my fortune ; and, 
when I say ‘abroad,’ I mean across the 
world, and as much as possible out of it. I 
would fly from civilization, luxury, society—” 

He stopped, suddenly conscious that he 
had a listener—a very earnest and attentive 
one, with a look upon his face that seemed 
to ill conceal something of satisfaction, if not 
of downright triumph. 

“What the devil is there to grin at?” 
asked Dalton, savagely. 

“T was not grinning at all, my good sir,” 
answered the other. “I was, on the contrary, 
deploring within myself the cruel mischance 
that had brought a man like you, the pet of 
the—the bower and the hall—how does it 
go?—to wish yourself out of society. You 
wouldn’t like to become a savage, surely, to 
have only two coats—of paint—one for peace 
and one for war,” 

“T shall not long possess two coats of any 
other kind,” said Dalton, bitterly. 

“Oh, come, come; there you exagger- 
ate!” 

“T am stating the simple fact, and you 
know it, Holt. Supposing that mine turns 
out as worthless as we believe it to be, I shall 
literally not have a coat to my back.” 

“ A bad mine is a deuced bad hole to get 
into, no doubt ; but still, there are ways out 
of it.” 

“Not honest ways,” answered Dalton, 
sternly ; “ you know we have exhausted that 
subject.” 

“Yes ; but we were talking then of your 
slipping your head out of the collar. Now, 
supposing you got somebody else to take the 
shares upon his own shoulders. Of course, 
you would get nothing for them, but it would 
at least limit your responsibilities.” 

“ But who on earth would be such a fool 
as to take shares in the Zara, now ?” 

“ Well, there are always speculators,” an- 
swered the other, coolly—‘ not fools, by any 
means, but men who will take some risk 
upon themselves, where the expenditure in 
the first instance is little or nothing.” 

“ Have you a friend in the city who wants 
Zaras?” inquired Dalton, with a forced 
laugh. The words of warning in the letter 
of the previous day, “Stick to the Zera,” 
rang in his ears. Was it really possible that 
the man who had pronounced the mine to be 
hopeless, and likely to prove worse than 
hopeless, ruinous, was desirous to obtain 
shares in it? The suspicions that he had 
of late entertained of Holt recurred to his 
mind with terrible violence ; he had no more 
ground for them than before, unless that sin- 
gle line of anonymous advice could be so 
termed ; yet he felt convinced, as he had nev- 
er been before. “ Have you a friend in the 
city who wants Zavas?” was, he was aware, 
a question which, under the circumstances, in- 
volved an insult ; yet he had not hesitated to 
put it. 

“You are not serious, I am sure, Dalton,” 
said the other, quietly; “if, at least, you 
mean by that, do 7 want Zavas? The mine 
is, in my opinion, a mere dangerous hole. 
At the same time, I believe I know people, 
or can find them, who think otherwise ; who 
are confident that they can avoid the danger, 
and have hopes of getting something out of 
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the hole. They are rash, no doubt, but they 
are accustomed to risks ; and if they choose 
to take this particular one instead of you, 
that is their own affair. You surely need 
have no scruples in this case.” 

“ They are not scruples, but doubts—” 

“ Doubts, Dalton?” interrupted the other, 
quickly. “ Doubts of whom?” 

“Well, I cannot say of whom, because 
there may be a lot of people mixed up in the 
affair, and I don’t happen to know their 
names. You were good enough to say, the 
other day, that you would hold me harmless 
—out of old acquaintance’ sake—from fur- 
ther liability as to the Zara ; and here, it 
seems, are others, who have no such ac- 
quaintance with me, offering to do me the 
like favor. Under these circumstances— 
moved by so singular a coincidence—I think 
I shall stick to the Zara,” 

“You will do as you please, of course, my 
dear Dalton ; but the question is whether 
you can afford to stick to it. That every 
shilling will have to be paid up is morally 
certain.” 

“ T can pay every shilling.” 

“ My dear fellow, there is no occasion to 
be so brusque ; I do not doubt that you can 
pay it. But when you were so good as to 
repose some confidence in me the other day 
respecting your affairs, it was made plain to 
me that the payment would leave you with- 
out much margin as to means.” 

“You need not be so delicate about it, 
my good sir,” laughed Dalton, bitterly ; “ it 
will leave me penniless.” 

“ Not quite that, I hope, Dalton.” 

“Quite that, Holt. Whatever remnant 
may be left, I shall set apart for my wife and 
children, and, only taking for myself so much 
as will pay my passage out, and keep me for 
a few weeks when I have landed, I mean to 
go abroad, like Philip, and seek my fortune. 
It is, as you have said, a vague term ; but it 
is at all events better than staying here and 
cutting my throat. It is out of the question 
that I should remain at home and be a 
burden to my dear ones”"—for a moment 
his lips trembled, his voice failed ; then, 
as if ashamed of his own weakness, he 
added, sharply—“‘and therefore I mean to 
go abroad.” 

“ But surely not without an aim?” 

“TI did not say that,” answered Dalton, 
coldly. 

“* My dear fellow, I am the last person to 
be inquisitive, or to press for confidence which 
is withheld from me; I was only about to 
observe that the difficulties which even you 
may experience in getting a home appoint- 
ment of any value would disappear if you 
could be content with a place abroad. There 
is not the same importunity for them, and at 
the same time they are in many respects 
more advantageous. There is many a con- 
sulship, for example, at places to which one 
would scarcely like to bring one’s wife and 
family, where, nevertheless, a man might find 
himself very comfortable en gargon, and make 
—or rather save—a good pot of money.” 

“I dare say,” answered Dalton, with in- 
difference. He had hardly heard what the 
other said. The intention which he had just 
expressed of leaving England had seized him 





upon a sudden—while Holt was talking to 
him, and had been in part suggested by his 
talk ; and, though he was quite resolved to 
put it into execution, the magnitude of the 
matter overwhelmed him. It was only with 
a small part of the world that he was now 
concerned ; it did indeed consist of but four 
persons ; those always loved ones were dearer 
to him now than when the rest of the world 
had been something to him: they were his 
all-in-all, and now he must needs part from 
them—perhaps forever. It was curious that, 
when he had been cutting himself off from 
them (as he thought) with certainty, he had 
been less moved ; but then he had known, 
or had persuaded himself, that it was for 
their own good ; and now he could not be 
sure of this. Sure? He could be sure of 
nothing. His whole life had become a hid- 
eous chance, in which the odds were fear- 
fully against him ; and those he loved he had 
set upon the hazard of the die—as men he 
had read of, vile and worthless men, had 
staked their wives and children against gold, 
and lost. His brain seemed all on fire. 

“T have only to repeat, Dalton,” he pres- 
ently heard the other saying, “that I hope 
to be allowed to show myself your friend. 
If you do go—no matter where—I shall be 
still here, in England, at your command, and 
at the command of those you leave behind 
you.” 

“ True, true,” answered Dalton, walking 
up and down. Holt looked at him inquir- 
ingly. They were strange words in which 
to acknowledge such a friendly offer. If he 
could have looked into the other’s thoughts, 
he would have read something of this kind : 
“Yes; he will be here when I am far away ; 
they will be poor, sweet souls, and he will 
be rich. He will dare what he has not hith- 
erto dreamed of daring. He will ask her to 
become his wife—my Kitty! and she will 
spurn him ; then she will taste of the bitter 
cup of penury and dependence, and he will 
importune her, and perhaps she will not 
spurn him. My God, it is terrible !” 

“T hope you will do nothing rashly,” ob- 
served Holt, doubtless alarmed by the wild 
looks of his companion. 

“T hope not,” was the cold reply ; “ un- 
less, that is, you consider what is soon and 
sudden to be necessarily rash. I shall prob- 
ably go at once.” 

“ But arrangements will have to be made 
with respect to your family —I mean busi- 
ness ones,” added the other, seeing Dalton’s 
brow grow dark ; “you can’t get away all in 
a hurry, even if it were only for this Zara 
business. I don’t mean to say the law could 
stop you ; but by leaving England at such a 
moment—and supposing things came to their 
worst with the mine — you would expose 
yourself to the suspicion of having done that 
very thing which, when I proposed that you 
should do it—although in a very modified 
form—you were ready to fly at my throat for 
the bare suggestion. Now, if you could get 
rid of the shares, with all their liabilities, as 
I honestly believe—” 

“Once for all, Holt,” interrupted Dalton, 
angrily, “I shall not part with those shares ; 
so it is idle to discuss the subject. As you 
say, there are many arrangements to be 





made, and quickly, so that I have no time to 
waste.” And with that he pitched the re- 
mains of his cigar out of the window, in- 
stead of placing it in its proper receptacle, 
and marched out of the room. 

“Qu’allait il faire dans cette galére?” 
inquired Mr. Richard Holt, when he found 
himself alone. 
French accent ‘to that extent that it pleased 
him to mouth the language, even when no 
one was at hand in whom to excite admira- 
tion by it. 

“What maggot has he got into his head 
now?” mused he. “ The idea of a man like 
him, who has never been without kid gloves 
and a silver fork, expecting to make a for- 
tune at the antipodes! Well, well; he may 
take his own way, with all my heart; and 
the sooner he goes, and the longer he is away 
—whether measured by time or space—the 
better I shall be pleased. Hunger, they say, 
will tame a lion; and poverty is a certain 
sort of hunger, and will tame most things, 
including a woman’s heart.” 

His face softened—all but those unsym- 
pathizing eyes—and the man of scrip and 
share seemed to give himself up for a time to 
dreams. His fingers played softly on the 
table before him, as though in time to some 
unseen musician, and his lips followed an 
unheard song. Then something roused him ; 
it was Dalton’s whistling to a spaniel upon 
the lawn, but he rose at once, with a frown, 
and watched him. The ruined man, with 
head depressed, and one hand buried in his 
pocket, was about to enter the shrubbery, 
doubtless for a solitary ramble. In his lone- 
liness and melancholy, it d that he 
even sought the companionship of a dog. 

Mr. Holt, however, if he thus translated 
his friend’s action, was by no means moved 
by it to pity. 

“ Hang the fellow! I don’t know what has 
come to him,” muttered he, as he gazed out 
on his retreating figure ; “he used to be as 
malleable as clay, but now he is stiff against 
the potter. What on earth can have made 
him sweet upon these Zavas? There's not a 
man in England—not now—who could have 
told him that they were not worthless, and 
worse than worthless. That is the evil of 
having to deal with a man that is not prac- 
tical. All the arguments may be against 
him, yet he will stick like a leech to his own 
instincts, and sometimes, begad "—and here 
Mr. Holt grinned rather unpleasantly—“ he 
may be right in so doing, in spite of himself 
and of his friends.” 

Unconscious of this doubtful compliment, 
John Dalton had plunged with his four- 
footed companion into the mazes of the 
“wilderness,” as that part of the shrubbery 
at Riverside was called which ran at the base 
of the hill behind the house, between the 
park and “the grounds.” It was an artificial 
sort of place, plentifully provided with nooks 
and seats—perhaps in anticipation of some 
love - making in the family — but it was at 
present as solitary as Sahara. Here Dalton 
wandered for hours, forming the scheme he 
had so suddenly determined upon into a par- 
ticular shape. 

It is incredible to prosperous persons to 
what slender hopes men who have been over- 
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whelmed by misfortune will cling, and es- 
pecially if those hopes are few as well as 
slender. If their woes—God help them !— 
be exaggerated, as their friends are so prone 
to say, it is certain that they exaggerate their 
chances of redemption likewise. As prop 
after prop is torn away from beneath the su- 
perstructure, those which still remain are 
credited with a strength which, when they 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the others, 
would have seemed preposterous ; and when 
all have been swept away save one—that one, 
like the last book of the sibyl, is rated by its 
unhappy possessor at the same value as all 
the rest. Now, the last hope that was left to 
Dalton, in his own view, at least—for we 
have heard another express an opinion that 
it was a source of apprehension rather than 
of comfort—was his interest in the Zara mine, 
nearly half of which, indeed, was his own 
property. He had been induced to invest in 
it by Holt’s representations ; and even now, 
though he harbored such strong suspicions 
of his conduct, he believed that those repre- 
sentations had been genuine. At one time 
it was certain that Holt had himself pur- 
chased largely in the mine, and whatever 
might be wrong with the man in morals, his 
judgment in business affairs was undoubted- 
ly sound. He was by no means rash in his 
investments, even where the prospect of gain 
was very tempting; and it was hard to be- 
lieve that Holt would have held possession 
—even for an hour—of what, as it now turned 
out, might have ruined him root and branch. 
It was true that he had got rid of the shares, 
and even that he had advised his friend to 
do the like; but he had been by no means 
urgent about the matter, as would have been 
the case if he had suspected danger; and 
danger of this desperate kind (so Dalton 
thought) could hardly have existed without 
Holt’s suspecting it. If the Zara was really 
the empty hole which Holt had described it 
and which the papers had stigmatized it as 
being, he (Dalton) was ruined indeed beyond 
redemption ; but if his own instincts about 
the matter, so curiously corroborated by his 
anonymous correspondent, and also by Holt’s 
own unexpected offer to take the shares off 
his hands, were to be relied upon, things were 
not so bad with the Zara as they seemed, 
and as some persons perhaps were interested 
in making them appear. The truth of the 
matter was only to be arrived at by visiting 
the mine itself, and this was the course that 
Dalton had made up his mind to adopt. In 
his hand was the advertisement-sheet of the 
Times newspaper, in which he had already 
marked the sailings of the steamers for Rio. 
He would start by the very first, if his wife 
would let him. Not that his wife had ever 
opposed herself to will or whim of his; he 
meant rather if his love for his wife would 
let him ; if he could bring himself to break 
this resolve of his to her ear—sweet, unsus- 
pecting soul !—and then to put it into exe- 
cution—to leave her in her penury and wo- 
ful change ; upon the brink, too, of her wom- 
an’s trial—the time of all others when she 
would yearn for his comforting presence. If 
Dalton was of the silver-fork-and-kid-glove 
school, as Holt had said, his feelings were 
natural and wholesome. He loved his wife 





and children as much as if socicty had had | the people spoke of the winter as having ar- 


no charms for inm, aor he for it. The hard- 
ships that would lie before him in the new 
life that he was conteiaplating would prob- 
ably be hateful to one nurtured and brought 
up as he had been, but they never crossed 
his mind. If he thought of himself at all, it 
was only in connection with those dear ones 
from whom he was about to tear himself; 
and even then his main thought was, not 
how bitterly he would feel the wrench, but 
how it would rive and wound those hearts 
that were bound up with his. Could his dar- 
ling Edith—bowed down, as he knew she 
was, notwithstanding her brave bearing, by 
their ruin—endure his absence upon so 
vague a quest, so far, and perchance so 
long? When her hour of anguish came 
would she survive— He had no courage 
to finish the dire foreboding, but threw him- 
self on a garden-seat and hid his face, while 
the dog looked up at him in wistful wonder. 
From the park above came the “ chip-chop ” 
of an axe, indicating that the master of Riv- 
erside was engaged—quite independently of 
the time of year—in his self-imposed task of 
thinning the timber. “ What a life of ease 
does yon man lead!” thought Dalton, bit- 
terly. To him, indeed, it seemed that all 
men were free from burdens in comparison 
with the heavy load that cruel Fate had im- 
posed upon his own shoulders, or rather— 
which was worse—that he had himself placed 
there. There was no one, down to the gar- 
dener’s lad, whom he had just seen tending 
the mowing-machine upon the lawn, with 
whom he would not have exchanged places. 
The transformation that he had already suf- 
fered was greater than that would be, by far. 
If an ape’s head—which he had richly de- 
served—had been substituted for his own, 
he could not have become more completely 
another man, except (alas !) that he was rec- 
ognizable. He would be pointed at by every 
finger, as he went slouching by in his rags, as 
the man who had once been John Dalton, 

He rose from his seat with a passionate 
curse ; but the next moment his anger passed 
away. What did it matter if he did sink so 
low? It was only what he merited. He 
might stop and starve in England, and would 
deserve no pity. But for the sake of others, 
it behooved him still to try and hold up his 
head, and that could be only done by going 
elsewhere. On Sunday week a vessel sailed 
to Rio Janeiro from Southampton, and he 
would go in that ; not to seek a fortune, but 
upon an errand that he strove to think not 
quite so hopeless—éo recover the one which he 
had lost. 





WINTER DAYS IN CALT- 
FORNIA. 





N California the two seasons end and be- 

gin respectively with the same event— 
a shower of rain. 

Autumn does not intervene ; there is no 
fall of the leaf, no augmentation of the 
winds, Last year the summer ran on until 
the rst of November. At eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon a few drops fell. After that 





rived. 

Up to this time, the hills that were not 
covered with wood were brown and parched, 
except here and there where there was a 
vineyard. The uplands, which, had they been 
under an Eastern sky, would have been yel- 
low with grain or green with pasturage, were 
as verdureless and unprofitable as the moon 
itself. Their swelling sides, smoothed by last 
year’s cultivation, gave out dust under the 
tread like desert-sand, and the remorseless 
sky granted them not even a cloud to shield 
themselves from the burning sun. Day after 
day for weeks and months, the same dreary 
glare and heat repeated itself without change, 
without hint of cessation. To be sure, a fog 
now and then crept in from the coast, but it 
was not a relief, merely an exchange of one 
ill thing for another. 

The persistent recurrence of dry days, 
the everlasting pouring down of yellow light 
upon the yellowish landscape, the breathing 
of hot air from all quarters, the absence of 
flourishing crops and greenery in the fields, 
soon dry up the soul of a new-comer, and 
burn out his patience. All the roads are 
full of dust. The ruts are eighteen inches 
deep with it, and a single mule picking 
across the valley stirs up a cloud large enough 
for a regiment. It became the fortune of 
the writer to leave San Francisco early in 
September, and, after crossing Santa Clara 
Valley (one of the richest in the State), to 
ascend by a fine stage-road into the very 
heart of a spur of the Santa Cruz Mountains. 
This road begins at a little village at the 
foot of the hills, and creeps gradually higher 
and higher, turning this bluff and that spur, 
until, after a league, the traveler, if he be 
timid, looks down into the glowing valley 
and shudders in secret at the depth. 

Silence always reigns. The laden stage 
creeps up the narrow way, which every moment 
discloses by its turns fresh combinations in 
the teeming landscape. The mountains on 
the opposite side of the valley are enormous, 
and they round upward like the swells of a 
prodigious sea. Yet in their sides are gorges 
filled with immense trees, that look, so far 
off are they, like moss-work. It is said that 
the rocks are full of minerals. Slides have 
occurred which leave red, brown, and russet 
scars on the slopes. Not a sign of a human 
habitation is to be seen; from the deep ra- 
vine below, where runs a thread-like stream, 
to the smooth summits high up and far off in 
the sky, all is wilderness—sunny and warm, 
to be sure, yet, for all that, lonely beyond 
description. 

The path thus leading away from the 
inhabited valley, full of men and towns, into 
the quiet seclusion of the land among the 
hills, finally comes to a fair, broad region, 
where the ranchmen plant their acres with 
vines and fruit-trees, and where a stranger 
may live month in and month out without 
ever wishing for the world or thinking of it. 

There are high hills upon every side, 
except toward the west. In that direction 
the land sinks in alternate ridges and ravines 
toward the ocean, and the great redwoods 
line the horizon. 

The people all have the air of new- 
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comers ; the earliest settled but twenty years 
ago, and every one of them will sell his farm 
if he can obtain an advantageous price. 
There is none of the home spirit ; all is for 
the time—all are waiting for those happy 
turns of fortune which, if they come, are 
welcome enough, even if they oust the for- 
tunate ones and send them packing out of 
sight and sound of their later hearthstones. 

The houses are made of inch redwood 
boards and building-paper. It is a theory 
that the weather is mild the year round. 
But, when the mercury falls to fifty, it is 
nearly impossible to keep the structures com- 
fortable. They are as draughty as rat-traps, 
and at certain seasons every man has a cold 
in his head. 

When you meet a stranger on the road, 
he passes you by as if he had not seen you. 
If you venture to give a civil “ Good-morn- 
ing!” the result will be a surprised stare, 
and a response which, so far is it from fel- 
lowship, might almost as well be a curse 
instead. Although one carries a revolver no 
oftener than he does in Massachusetts, yet 
he cannot help feeling that the old, aggres- 
sive, self-defensive, suspicious spirit of 49 
has not yet entirely departed. Traces of a 
somewhat vigorous slang, details of ugly 
encounters, and breathings of a truculent, 
mischief-making sort, issue out of the mouth 
of many a chance acquaintance. 

The farmhouses are on an average half a 
mile apart. There is no stone fit for walls 
like those with which the New England farm- 
ers separate their fields (“‘ Thank Heaven !” 
say the younger sons), and so they split the 
trunks of the redwoods into rough pickets 
three inches square and five feet long, and, 
after driving them into the soil in lines, they 
bind them close together at the top with 
strips of board. The fence constructed thus 
is cheap, quickly made, effective, and durable. 
But there is little of the order and method 
in the conduct of the places that character- 
ize the work of an Eastern farmer; he is 
kept up to his strict duties for the day by the 
certain prospect that a day will shortly come 
when such duties cannot be performed ; but 
the Californian, who is not kept in order by 
an imperious Nature, becomes careless and 
is often inclined to let things go by the 
board. Therefore you notice, for instance, 
a lack of thoroughness in building, in plant- 
ing, and in the care for animals. There is 
little concern for appearances: the soil of 
many years remains undisturbed upon the 
wagon-wheels ; no flower-garden is well 
cared for ; they mend the harnesses with bits 
of rope ; and they trust little or nothing to 
the vanity of paint. 

You see no vegetable-gardens, no patches 
of potatoes, lettuce, peas; no little areas 
carefully fenced and carefully cultivated in 
odd moments, where greens are in season. 
It does not pay to be at the trouble, and for 
this reason: the warmth of the soil and the 
early heat of the sun tend to force the vege- 
tables into premature ripeness, and thence 
into coarseness of fibre ; the eatable portions 
quickly become uneatable, and, were one bent 
upon supplying his table from his garden, he 
would be obliged to till and plant successive 
crops in rapid order—manifestly, bad econo- 





my. The ranchman, therefore, depends upon 
the dealer who gardens largely and makes it 
his sole business, while he himself devotes 
his attention to his various fruits or cereals. 

The grapes that grow in this favored lit- 
tle place are wonderfully large and fine. 
They are much better than those of the val- 
leys, and are eagerly sought for by those who 
have use for the better kinds. A neighbor 
close by grew sixty varieties last season, 
though it is probable that not more than 
twenty kinds went to market. Every one’s 
vines are prosperous, and the yield is enor- 
mous. The plants grow lying upon the 
ground—the dryness of the summer prevent- 
ing the rot which would attack them were 
the seasons similar to those of the Wine Isl- 
ands, where rains are frequent. 

It is a great thing to go out in the cool 
of a most heavenly morning and cut off 
bunches of these grapes, and devour them 
four at a time, gazing meanwhile at acres 
more of the same kind. A certain ferocity 
develops in the reveler after a few weeks’ 
indulgence in this sort of joy, a taste simi- 
lar to that well-known thirst for blood which 
conscripts feel after the first skirmish. One 
would lose the respect of all his friends 
were he to write down faithfully what his 
capacity for grapes at length becomes. In 
number, in weight, in kinds, the result is 
alike prodigious. I have seen a thin minis- 
ter continue eating for the better part of a 
September morning, while wandering ab- 
stractedly from the rich malvoise to the 
fragrant muscats, apparently lost to the 
world and all the devils. 

The ranchmen make boxes out of the 
clear redwood, and pack twenty-five pounds 
of grapes in each—all honestly picked, and 
decorated with the leaves of the vines. They 
carry them in wagon-loads to the valley be- 
low or to Santa Cruz on the coast, at forty 
dollars the trip. The producer gets a profit 
of one cent a pound, and the dealers three 
or four ; still, the people who rent farms tell 
you that they pay eight and ten per cent. of 
the value of their places for the privilege of 
working them. 

Now and then you perceive a most de- 
licious odor in the roadway, and after a 
while it is seen that the dust has received a 
slight sprinkling. You walk on, half intoxi- 
cated, charmed by the soft air, the scenery, 
and the shade of the overhanging trees, and 
you overtake a wagon, two feet deep, laden 
with grapes en masse—a purple sight, rich 
and romantic. They are on the way to some 
wine-press. Nearly every ranchman fills a 
few casks yearly with the juice of some of 
his grapes, thinking that he is laying up a 
claret which will be fine some day. But he 
has his labor for his uneducated pains, and 
produces only an acrid liquor that would 
pucker the mouth of a cannon. 

One sees some pretty good driving among 
these hills. The road down the mountain- 
sides is entirely unguarded upon the outer 
edge, and the descent in most places is pre- 
cipitous. A balky horse or a_ breaking 
wheel or a slight carelessness in handling 
the reins might easily send a carriage-load 
of people to destruction—and an awful de- 
struction, too! The path is wide enough for 





one pair of wheels only, but at intervals ia 
favorable places it broadens so that teams 
may pass each other. To drive in such a 
manner as not to meet another traveler mid- 
way between these places is another branch 
of the art. The huge lumber-teams which 
carry wood from the mills in the mountains 
to the yards in the valleys, being unwieldy 
and very heavy, are especially hard to man- 
age. Yet the drivers always seem easy and 
nonchalant. First, there is a large four- 
wheeled oaken truck, with a seat in front ten 
feet above the ground. Behind it is another 
truck, something shorter, but still enormous- 
ly stout. These are fastened together, and 
loaded with from ten to fifteen tons of fresh- 
ly-sawed lumber—boards and joists. This 
mass is drawn by six or eight mules or horses 
guided by reins and a prodigiously long 
whip. The first wagon has a brake, similar 
to a car-brake, worked by a long iron lever 
by the driver upon his seat. The driver is a 
man of nerve and courage. His skill must 
be of the highest order. It will not do for 
him to take fright even if in imminent dan- 
ger, and he must know almost to a hair's- 
breadth where he can go and where he can- 
not. 

Towering up far above the road, over- 
looking the most stupendous depths, and 
guiding with a few slender lines a tremen- 
dous force, he must needs be an adept and a 
tireless one. But a beholder, ignorant of the 
danger that constantly surrounds him, would 
say his work was simple, and that he man- 
aged matters with ease. True, he seems to. 
With his broad-brimmed hat shading his 
sunburnt face, his sinewy hands holding 
the reins with carelessness, his legs out- 
stretched, with one foot feeling the all-im- 
portant brake, he jogs onward with his mon- 
ster charge without trouble or concern ; the 
bells upon the horses’ breasts jingle a little 
tune; the great wheels crush the stones in 
the path ; the load creaks like a ship’s hull 
in a sudden gust ; the birds sweep down into 
the hazy, sunny depths below—yet the driver 
seems to take no heed. But let a “scare” 
take place ; let a herd of runaway cattle ap- 
pear at a bend and set the horses wild, and 
then see what will happen. The day-dream- 
er will become a giant of strength. He is 
up in a flash; he shortens his hold upon 
the reins, and, feeling his wagon start up 
beneath him, places a foot of iron on the 
brake. The horses snort, and rear, and 
surge ; the harnesses rattle, the dust arises, 
the load shrieks again, and the huge wheels 
turn fatally faster and faster. An instant 
may hurl the wagon down into the valley 
with its struggling train—a mad rush to the 
other side of the way may end all in one 
horrible plunge. Muscle, eye, brain, skill, 
are all wound up to the highest pitch. And 
of course they do prevent it ; yet to the look- 
er-on, who knows not the ways of the land, 
the peril has seemed to be great, and the 
teamster has his profound regard thereafter. 

The horses that are used in the country 
are mostly of the mustang sort. A mustang 
is a creature which has indeed the shape of 
a horse, yet its soul is that of a foolish devil. 
I take it that a foolish devil is worse than a 
devil who is simply infernal. The former 
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has qualities which render his wickedness 
harder to assail; the evil that is in him 
floats about in a sea of humors and conceits, 
as the last oyster floats in its plate of soup— 
elusive—maddening. 

The mustang commonly has, besides the 
viciousness of a vicious horse, certain char- 
acteristics of his own, to wit: a bad mem- 
ory, which permits him to shy at a harmless 
shrub twenty times a day, if he sees it as 
often; ingratitude, which permits him to 
kick the head off his best human friend ; 
absence of mind, which permits him to run 
furiously after it has been made clear to him 
that he is expected to walk ; a power to de- 
velop energy with great rapidity, which ena- 
bles him to change in a flash from a simple, 
trustworthy-looking nag into a snorting, 
whistling, bucking, biting, kicking demon 
with a thousand backbones and ten thou- 
sand heels. He is soulless and unprincipled, 
but enduring as so much brass. He is of 
little value in the market, bringing two dollars 
and a half in Santa Barbara, and even less 
farther south. 

There is a peculiar dress worn by the 
out-of-door folk hereabouts that deserves to 
be introduced into other lands by law, so fit 
is it for the wear and tear of farming. It 
consists of pantaloons or overalls, and jacket, 
made of canvas, colored brown, and fastened 
in all important places with small copper 
rivets. It wears astonishingly well, and, 
after it has received its baptism of dirt in the 
vineyard or prune-orchard, the wearer has a 
uniform by which he would be known asa 
Californian in any part of the civilized world. 
The hunters wear a jumper of the same 
material, filled with pockets inside and out 
for their innumerable wants, while the low- 
er part forms a game-bag of respectable size. 
Even if a man never fired a gun in his life, 
a sight of one of these contrivances, so neat 
and serviceable, and withal so cheap, would 
make him thirsty for blood on the spot. 

The place is a fair example of the “ red- 
wood” country. The redwoods are those 
trees which have become famous for their 
size and height all the world over—the great 
trees of Calaveras are of the same family, 
They grow in fraternal groups of three or four, 
commonly, and it is impossible not to feel 
impressed by their solemnity when walking 
among them. The ground at their feet is 
covered with their browned spines; their 
trunks rise one hundred and fifty feet before 
putting forth a branch. Many are ten feet 
through ten feet above the ground, and a few 
are so large that speculators hew and burn 
cavities in the bases when the road runs 
conveniently, and set up bars for the benefit 
of their thirsty neighbors. 

The writer had hoped to leave the dust, 
at least, behind ; to derive from the tall trees 
and the cooling streams a little of the sum- 
mer comfort that he had learned to enjoy in 
the East, and which had been so signally de- 
nied him in the region below. 

Disappointment, however, was his lot. He 
came to a stop upon the ranch of a fruit- 
raiser, The brooks were all dry, and their 


courses were marked with bowlders, upon 
whose nether sides one could light a match. 
The depths of the woods were airless ovens, 





where in a moment the hands and face ran 
with perspiration. There was not a blade 
of grass to be seen. The earth was brown, 
powdery, and hot. Ina distant ravine, un- 
der a lofty canopy of redwood-trees, a very 
cathedral, stood a noisy sawmill, whose whis- 
tle and hum were of a piece with the barren- 
ness and brusqueness of all things else. The 
dust in the roads was astonishing for its depth. 
It arose in obedience to the slightest breath, 
and one foretold that a friend was coming 
by seeing his moving cloud over the top of 
the hill. For twenty yards on either side of 
the highways and lanes the underbrush was 
whitened. When people went to ride, they 
pulled linen coats over their better garments, 
and tied the sleeves at the wrists, and made 
halters of their collars. For the first mile or 
two the traveler snorts the dust out of his 
nostrils, and at intervals surveys his powdered 
clothing with dismay. But, after a little, his 
mood changes. He discovers that all this is 
not only surprising, but prodigious ; he per- 
ceives that the dust is not only a wonder, but 
a phenomenon. Through his blurred eyes he 
barely sees the features of his neighbor upon 
the same seat; the horses are entirely be- 
yond his view; a sense of suffocation over- 
comes him ; and all sounds are drowned as 
they are in a snow-storm. Instead of re- 
gretting the quantity of dirt which settles 
upon him, he refrains from shaking himself, 
and, with a certain amused interest, wonders 
how high the pile upon the back of his glove 
will grow before the journey comes to an end. 
The dust is a feature of the land, as the gold 
and the redwoods are. All strangers have 
heard of it, and they look at it with curiosity, 
as they do at their first mine. 

At the close of October, the weather in 
the land I have been speaking of was exceed- 
ingly fine. The skies were clear, the atmos- 
phere a little hazy, the mornings and even- 
ings delightfully warm, and the nights re- 
freshingly cool. The fruit of the orchards 
had been marketed long since, and the 
gtapes were two-thirds gathered. The af- 
fairs of the year were winding up ; two or 
three weeks in November would give the 
farmers ample time to clear away this tardy 
crop, and then the winter might fall and wel- 
come. One bright day succeeded another ; 
the verdels ripened, yielding sometimes one 
hundred pounds of cool, sweet, pale-green 
fruit to the vine ; and piles of newly-made 
redwood boxes stood in every yard ready for 
shipment. One sought new ways to enjoy 
these favors. But it is painfully true that 
when evening came there came with it a 
vague sense of having done ill, of having 
slighted in some way or other the current 
joys. It was incumbent upon strangers to 
get the most that was due them of everything 
Californian ; but, try honestly as they might, 
the days were far too short. 

At length there came a moment when 
further effort became useless ; when the sum- 
mer, with its fruits and its glories of color, 
went out, and winter, like a spook in a pan- 
tomime, came suddenly in. 

After so long a season of heat and sun- 
light, the shower of the 1st of November was 
a most grateful relief. Everything seemed 
taken by surprise; the horses gazed about 





them open-eyed ; the children ran out with 
wild noises, and stood bareheaded and laugh- 
ing in the thick of the storm ; the men leaned 
in the doorways with their hands in their 
pockets, pleased and speechless; the dust 
turned slowly into mire; the leaves of the 
madrones, the cherry-trees, and the oaks, 
lifted themselves up and glistened in the pale 
light ; and rills began to murmur everywhere. 
The yearly adjustment had begun ; the other 
side of the balance had started downward, 
and the land rejoiced. 

Everything was changed out of its old 
course. The choppers with their axes upon 
their shoulders came out of the deep recesses 
of the woods, the mills put out their fires, 
and the grape-gatherers came down from 
the vineyards. The teams ceased to traverse 
the roads, the stages were exchanged for 
wagons, and the mails came but rarely. A 
sense of being thrust out of the world, a no- 
tion of common ill-fortune, made good neigh- 
bors of the people in the foot-hills, and a 
lively interchange of visits between ranch 
and ranch soon followed the beginning of 
the rains. People who during the summer 
had refrained from seeing each other now 
rushed into each other’s arms and talked for 
days together. 

Rain followed rain in quick succession, 
always coming from the Pacific, and nearly 
always attended with a degree of cold that 
made it uncomfortable tc stop in the open 
air even if thickly clad. The ranch upon 
which the writer lived was some eighteen 
miles from the nearest salt-water; yet, even 
as far inland as this, there were none of 
those calm, gentiy- dropping showers that 
fall in the East—those soft rains that gather 
the odors of the gardens and instill the 
senses with so much that is grateful. Here 
the rain always came on the wings of a 
tempest, and hurled itself upon the land with 
fury. Neither did the clouds rise and do 
their work and go away as they do in a cli- 
mate properly conducted. Fog came up, 
usually as a forerunner, and hung about on 
the skirts of the rain, making all things 
wretched. It lingered about, too, long after 
the tempests had betaken themselves to the 
sea again. Its sullen curtains shut out the 
sun with endless caprice for days after the 
real obstacles were gone, and at nightfall it 
lay thick and heavy in the valleys, a menace 
for the morrow, and a deadly pall for those 
beneath it. Sometimes it gathered upon the 
land for ten or twelve days in succession, 
causing everything in-doors and out to drip 
with moisture—burying the world in gloom. 

Thirteen days in the first month were 
rainy—not a happy experience to those who 
had built high upon security, hereaway, from 
the climatic dangers of the Eastern winters. 
It is very natural for one accustomed to the 
snows and excessive coldness of less-favored 
lands than California to regard a “ rainy 
season” as one easily to be borne; to look 
upon a winter that barely permits ice to 
form as a continuous October in which there 
can be no discomfort. 

Were a man and his horse, together with 
all his wraps and all his contrivances for 
fighting cold, suddenly transplanted to the 
region under our thumbs, he would doubt- 
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less feel gratification when March came that 
he had chattered so rarely and burned so lit- 
tle coal. But were he, on the other hand, 
to read the mass of books and letters which 
assume to give correct notions of the cli- 
mate of this State or Florida, or any other 
health-resort, and were he to govern his out- 
fit and his expectations accordingly, he would 
doubtless recur to his experience in after- 
years, if after-years were vouchsafed him, 
with the sensations of a man who had fought 
a thousand foes. He would find the rains, 
as related to his reasonable expectations, as 
severe upon his comfort as the snows and 
ice were at home. Rain prevents out-of- 
door life and travel quite as much as snow 
does, if not more. A dripping, sodden 
landscape, a lowering sky, and a world of 
mud, will keep any man in-doors, while under 
a snow-storm he can go about anywhere and 
do almost anything. These rains of the 
“rainy season,” too, are commonly of long 
duration, while a storm of snow rarely lasts 
three successive days ; the latter begins 
quickly, expends itself quickly, and quickly 
yields to the sun again. 

Out of the one hundred and twenty-one 
days included between October and April, 
forty-five were stormy with rain, and during 
this time there were three snow-showers of 
respectable size—one of them very respect- 
able. 

But the writer hastens to say that the 
rainfall of the winter in question was large- 
ly in excess of the rainfall of ordinary Cali- 
fornia seasons. It is more than probable 
that the coming winters for some time will 
be less trying to the anxious human beings 
who seek them than this one was. The 
only purpose he had in giving the details 
was to show how careful one should be not 
to mistake the vague reputation of a locality 
for its true character. It may happen that 
a vague reputation may be a true reflex of 
the actual state of things, but the chances 
are prodigiously large that there is no con- 
nection between them whatever. When a 
man, even if he be your respected repre- 
sentative in the Lower House, recommends 
a climate, even one that he has tried him- 
self, doubt him promptly and persistently ; 
you will have your reward, 

Of the seventy-six days remaining out 
of the period given above, the greater part 
were fine. Some were spoiled by cold winds, 
others by effects of the drenchings which the 
earth had received immediately before, but 
the great majority were glorious and invigo- 
rating in the first degree. 

It is an attribute of the human sufferer to 
forgive upon the first burst of sunlight all the 
wretchedness of the previous weeks of storm 
—to forget in a flash the drains that have 
been made upon him by the persistent and 
harassing fogs when they gather up their skirts 
and drag themselves away. It is not at all 
clear that sulking before the sky would do 
the good that sulking in law sometimes does, 
Yet if a lot of clouds could be made to serve 
out a sentence now and then, there is no 
doubt that there are men who would cheer 
themselves hoarse. 

But, given a pleasant day in a California 
winter, there is no reason why one may not 





deem himself peculiarly blessed in being on 
the spot in his own person. The roses bloom 
in the open air (as they do, also, in the day 
of rain), and, if one walks a mile, he takes 
off his coat and goes on in his shirt-sleeves 
(woolen shirt). This is interpolated from 
the regard the writer has for that delicate 
prejudice which crushes a man when he ap- 
pears in white shirt-sleeves, and regards him 
a hearty and independent thinker if he walks 
about in colored shirt-sleeves, and even with- 
out a vest. 

The very early morning of one of these 
incomparable days is truly a wonder of soft- 
ness and gentleness, One cannot fancy an 
atmosphere more grateful or a repose in Na- 
ture more complete ; neither is he likely to 
recall a moment when the beauties of the 
great world seemed so familiar, so realizable, 
so easy to enjoy. Times have been perhaps 
without number when he has felt appalled at 
the vast pictures that his eyes have struggled 
to comprehend, enormous exaggerations of 
height, depth, and color, whose beauties are 
for the hearts of giants to enjoy—and not 
for him. But now and then he comes upon 
a scene of lesser magnitude that entrances 
without overpowering him. Here he feels 
his spirit quicken, and his emotions respond 
to the sky, the mighty hills, the warm hues 
of the earth, and the grave shades of the for- 
est —all within his power and comprehen- 
sion. 

It would be hard to say wherein a morn- 
ing in California is finer than a fine morning 
in the East; the differences are too delicate 
to be described. One might possibly insist 
that the atmosphere, without being less clear, 
is more dense, that its extreme softness is to 
be felt ; also that the sunlight gives a deeper 
color, and that the coolness of the night lin- 
gers a little longer in the shaded places, 
gratefully tempering the sunbeams, But all 
this would be sadly insufficient—it gives no 
suggestion of the charm of those few early 
hours that precede the real heat of the day. 
One is not exhilarated, but quieted ; not 
wrought up to saddle his horse and ride a 
race, but impelled rather to sit in some sun- 
lit spot and watch the world awaken in tran- 
quillity. 

By the later part of November the farm- 
ers are out with their ploughs, and the toil 
of the sower begins. The fields grow dark 
with the subsoil, and then change, and grow 
verdant with the grain. Rye-grass springs 
up on the brown hillsides that have been 
dry all summer, and the streams in the deep 
wooded gulches make a low roar that never 
ceases. The flowers gather themselves up 
and show their faces, and the almond-trees 
put out their clouds of fragrant blossoms. 
On the oaks, whose branches are hung with 
mistletoe, a gray-green moss gathers and 
swings to and fro above the head. Number- 
less bluebirds dash across the fields, and 
now and then a meadow-lark lifts up its 
clear, sweet voice and turns December into 
August. Quail, rabbit, and deer are abroad, 
and in the night-time the coyotes howl and 
bark in the forest. 

The ranchman has only one amusement. 
Dancing alone, however, does much to soothe 
him, and he avails himself of it with fre- 





quency. No matter if the night be stormy, 
no matter if the host’s house be a board- 
cabin a mile from a road and deep down 
in a gloomy ravine where the sun and 
moon rarely penetrate—it makes no mat- 
ter: the ranchman is bound by all the in- 
stincts of his nature to be on the spot, and 
to stand up in every quadrille in which he 
can find a place. It can easily be doubted 
if in any other place in the land dancing is 
more thoroughly jolly than it is here among 
the mountains. Wood -choppers, farmers, 
teamsters, miners, squatters, together with 
a smaller number of wives and daughters, 
some remarkably pretty (and some remarka- 
bly ugly), get together at an hour’s notice, 
and execute reels and polkas until five 
o'clock on the next day. A single violin is 
the motive-power. No matter if a cloud of 
dust arises from the ill-cleansed floor of the 
woodman’s shanty, no matter if the player's 
hand be out (Angelica wine sometimes ef- 
fects this), no matter if none appear upon the 
scene who have not danced together hun- 
dreds of times—the fun does not abate until 
the night does, and at the breaking up there 
is no one who will not promise to be on 
hand “ to-morrow night,” in case to-morrow 
night is to be marked with another festivity 


like this. 
ALBERT F. WEBSTER. 
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III. 
THE LONDON CENTRAL TELEGRAPH-OFFICE. 


HE engraving which is here given very 
correctly represents the splendid build- 

ing in which is located one of the most in- 
teresting departments of the English Civil 
Service. It is a great hive of human indus- 
try, in which the bees are always astir and 
never idle. Through the day into the night, 
through the night into the day, from hour to 
hour, minute by minute, unceasingly, all the 
year round, is work being done and business 
being transacted in this department, of great- 
er moment, it may be truly said, than the 
accumulated business and work of all the 
other departments of the state put together. 
Important affairs of government, intricate 
matters of business, information which af- 
fects the money-markets of the world, news 
which will be eagerly read by thousands at 
the uttermost ends of the earth, domestic 
communications of greater or less importance 
to those interested in sending and receiving 
them, are passing continuously through the 
department for dispatch to those whom each 
particular matter happens to concern. In 
and out through the great doors of this hu- 
man hive pass, unceasingly, day in and day 
out, an innumerable swarm of human bees, 
like the humbler insect bees busying about 
the tiny entrances to their liliputian cham- 
bers, eager in the pursuit of the labor of the 
day. Go to this great human hive when you 
will, you shall always find busy working bees 
improving, not only’ the shining hours, but 
the murky and dark hour, and the hour when 
most other working bees are in bed and 
asleep, by gathering in scraps of information, 
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not all honeyed, be it said, but oftentimes 
of the saddest and bitterest description, 
from innumerable delicate little golden in- 
struments, planted like crocuses in long, 
shining beds of mahogany. The daily rou- 
tine of this great human hive is as a gigantic 
treadmill, worked by a network of intricate 
machinery, spreading all over Great Britain. 
Let but even the most insignificant working 
bee get off his daily “job” to indulge for the 
moment in recreation without warning his fel- 
low-bee, and forthwith the machinery is out 
of gear and the truant bee detected. Click, 
click, click, goes one or other of the little 
golden instruments spread about the room ; 
click, click, click, the tiny little tell-tales con- 
tinue to sound with amazing persistency, un- 
til the machinery is all in working order 
again, and the working bee back at his labor. 
“Ha!” exclaimed the superintendent of 
the hive, under whose kindly supervision we 
were permitted to view its working—“ ha!” 
exclaimed he, halting for a moment opposite 
to a little instrument, and taking note of the 
movement of its elaborately-contrived mech- 
anism, “ we are being warned from Bucking- 
ham Palace. Whose place is it to be here?” 
The manipulator of the instrument was at 
his work in an instant, and in far shorter 
time than it takes to compose and write this 
sentence a message was flashed from the 
palace, read by the clerk, and indited, and 
again dispatched somewhere, to some one 
whom your Englishman delights to call “a 
very august personage, indeed.” Of all the 
marvelous sights to be seen in the English 
capital, to our mind, the most marvelous is 
its great Central Telegraph - Office, in St. 
Martin's Le Grand. Perhaps the least won- 
derful feature of the place, but the one like- 
ly to be most readily comprehended by the 
reader, is its vast area. It happens to be the 
largest telegraph-room in the world. 
American legislators who are in the habit 
of taking a trip to Europe during their an- 
nual holiday would do well tostay in London 
a day, if only to look through the building 
presented in the engraving. We havea 
reason for offering this advice, which, by-the- 
way, is tendered with every proper respect. 
In a preceding article of the present series 
from the writer’s pen he has dwelt upon the 
architectural glories of the London Foreign 
Office, and has referred to the so-called 
“battle of the styles” which raged during 
the administration of Lord Palmerston be- 
tween that worthy statesman and Sir Gilbert 
Scott, one of the leading architects of Eng- 
land, and the designer of the new Foreign 
Office. It will be remembered that this gen- 
tleman planned an elaborate Gothic struct- 
ure for the new government offices, of which 
the Foreign Office was to be the principal 
building, and that Lord Palmerston fought 
most vigorously against the design being ac- 
cepted, and ultimately, to the very great ad- 
vantage of London, carried his point. Mr. 
Scott, being very bigoted in his attachment 
toa beauty of his own conforming, was ex- 
tremely loath to follow Lord Palmerston’s 
bidding, and to sacrifice her in marriage to 
Utility, for whom his passion was not so 
strong, and from whom he had no very great 
expectations. Mr. Scott, in his broad pro- 





fessional mind, knew that beauty everywhere 
appeared to the eye, utility had to be thor- 
oughly understood before its greater merits 
came to be discovered and appreciated by 
the public. Beauty single, with the archi- 
tect’s commission of five per cent., was on 
the whole greatly to be preferred to a forced 
marriage of beauty with utility, which latter, 
according to the law of these architectural 
unions mostly accepted by the piper-paying 
public, should be loftily exalted over the 
ideal and costly loves of the non-piper-pay- 
ing, skillful, but interested designers of un- 
equal architectural matches. 

Now, it so happens that the Central Tel- 
egraph-Office, which, to be strictly accurate, 
forms only a portion of the new General 
Post-Office of London, and which the engrav- 
ing in reality represents, affords a striking 
and admirable illustration of a most happy 
union between beauty and utility, contrived 
by a gentleman who had no expectations to 
be derived from sacrificing interior conven- 
ience to exterior effect. No architect’s com- 
mission of five per cent. was involved in the 
matter, and there was no occasion for con- 
sidering professional demands. The build- 
ing, from first to last, was designed by and 
erected under the personal superintendence 


of a paid servant of the English Govern- | 
both are enormously benefited by this exhibi- 


ment, and it is worth while to record the 
fact that it is assuredly the very finest exam- 
ple of a large public office built specially for 
rapid and practical work to be found in the 
English metropolis. To make use of a fa- 


miliar but somewhat vulgar expression, there | 
| on these occasions, we may mention that 


is no humbug about it. It is solid-looking, 
handsome in exterior, plentifully supplied 
with light, excellently ventilated. There is 
no need to dodge about in dark passages 
and to creep up dark stairways to find out 
darker and stuffier offices ; everything is open 
and above-board throughout the building, 
and there is not the smallest possibility of 
losing one’s way from story to story. The 
new General Post-Office yery splendidly ex- 
emplifies the efficiency of the Board of 
Works, a department of the English Civil 
Service, and it speaks volumes for the one- 
time administration of its government by 
the much-abused but practical Mr. Ayrton. 
It is to this gentleman that the “ piper-pay- 
ing” British public are indebted for refusing 
to permit the “non-piper-paying” “ cele- 
brated” London architects to have a five-per- 
cent. interest in arranging this affair be- 
tween utility and beauty, by handing it over 
to the care of Mr. Williams, an “ assistant sur- 
veyor” in the above-named Board of Works, 
who, with rare adroitness and singular un- 
selfishness, brought about the happy union 
of the two in the building under discussion. 
It was with sincere pleasure we noticed the 
name of Mr. Jewell, Postmaster-General of 
the United States, inscribed, along with 
hosts of other distinguished names, in the 
book reserved for visitors to the building. 
Whatever may be the differences of opin- 
ion existing as to the wisdom displayed by 
the English Government in buying up a series 
of gigantic private commercial enterprises, 
such as were the telegraph companies, with 
a view of bringing money to the exchequer 
hereafter by the speculation, no difference of 





opinion exists in England as to “he enormous 
advantages gained to the English public by 
the purchase of the telegraphs by the state. 
No private company or combination of pri- 
vate companies could possibly manage the 
telegraph-system of the country with the 
same skill as is at present evinced by the 
government in its management. Setting 
aside the lowness of the tariff for the trans- 
mission of messages, extraordinary facilities 
are offered to the public to telegraph where 
it pleases, when it pleases, and almost how it 
pleases. There is scarcely a village in Eng- 
land, Scotland, or Ireland, that is not in di- 
rect communication with some leading pro- 
vincial town, which in its turn is in direct 
communication with London ; and, when it 
becomes necessary to build a telegraph-sta- 
tion, or to lend one out for a time, the gov- 
ernment is always equal to the occasion. On 
Wimbledon Common, for instance, for a fort- 
night of each year, the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation holds its annual prize meetings. 
Now, it would be obviously too expensive to 
erect a permanent station on this bleak 
moor, which is only visited occasionally by 
volunteers for rifle- practice; so the Post- 
Office officials tell off one of their traveling 
telegraph-offices for service for the meeting, 
and the press and the interested public 


tion of government enterprise. The grand 
stands at nearly all the important English 
race-meetings are in communication with the 
London office ; and, to give the reader an idea 
of the business transacted through the wires 


messages were being received into the great 
central office in St, Martin’s Le Grand from 
the Ascot Grand Stand, last year, from 10 
A.M. until 3 P. M., at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty words a minute almost without a 
break. 

Wherever and whenever a national en- 
tertainment opens, the Post-Office usually 
opens a temporary office for the use of the 
public frequenting it. It happened to the 
writer on one occasion that, engaged on some 
“special” work for a London newspaper, 
which he was to telegraph, he found himself 
at the end of a long pier running out into 
the sea, two miles away from the town’s 
nearest telegraph-office. It was a matter of 
catching a train, and he was considerably 
terrified at the prospect of his “ copy” being 
late. The London Post-Office had, before- 
hand, however, counted the chances of there 
being an influx of newspaper-men at the end 
of the long pier, and with admirable sagacity 
and forethought had erected a temporary 
telegraph-office, carried the wires to it; and 
were prepared with special facilities in the 
shape of messengers for helping the report- 
ers in their work. This is but one instance 
of many of the satisfactory manner in which 
the Postal Telegraph Service of England is 
at present carried on. 

A peep into the great telegraph-room of 
the London Central Office would be suffi- 
cient to satisfy the most captious advocate 
of a non-interfering state policy in matters 
commercial, that, in the present instance, 
England is immensely benefited by the con- 
centration of the private telegraph-enter- 
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prises into one great enterprise under gov- 
ernment control. The arrangement of the 
room alone discovers a singular amount of 
clever acquaintance with the practical re- 
quirements of the telegram-sending public. 
Boys will be boys, and boys occasionally loi- 
ter and play, and, as may be imagined, boys 
in large numbers are employed as messen- 
gers in the English telegraph-service. What- 
ever these young civil servants may do be- 
yond the range of the eyes of the superin- 
tendents of the telegraph-room, it is very 
certain that they find no time or opportunity 
to play within sight of those gentlemen. All 
the youngsters in the room are employed at 
the pneumatic dispatch-tubes, and as those 
extraordinary machines dispatch and deliver 
messages at the rate of twelve to sixteen to 
the minute, which includes packing in the 
tube and all, it may be imagined that there 
is very little mischief found in the establish- 
ment for idle hands todo. The boys work 





of the engineer altering the service as may 
be necessary. It may be mentioned that this 
is easily effected—the “ terminals” each bear- 
ing a number corresponding to the numbered 
route of each wire brought to the “ test-box.” 
From this test-box the wires are led accord- 
ing to “circuits ”"—which are advertised by 
means of plainly-printed cards standing in a 
neat iron framework at each operator's desk 
—to the instruments on the tables. These 
tables are ranged longitudinally across the 
room, and almost every description of instru- 
ment known to or used in electric telegraphy 
may be seen in operation upon them. At 
one table, for instance, we were witness of 
some interesting experiments being made 
with an entirely new machine, which was 
being jealously guarded by the head officials, 
as if the secrets of its construction and work- 
ing were far too precious to be intrusted to 
the ordinary officials of the department. At 
another we were shown a “ Wilson automat- 





room further than to remark that one of the 
most interesting of its many curiosities is the 
“ chronofer,” from which all Great Britain is 
supplied at noon with the correct time. Six- 
teen of the most important cities in the king- 
dom are in direct communication with this 
instrument, which is itself in direct commu- 
nication with the Observatory at Greenwich. 
At two minutes before twelve each morning, 
all other work is suspended, in order that 
there may be no interference with what is 
called the “time-current,” which, precisely 
at the striking of the clock, flashes the intel- 
ligence to the sixteen stations with which it 
is in communication. And not merely at these 
large towns, but at every post-office through- 
out the kingdom, the telegraph-clerks at two 
minutes before twelve are on the lookout 
for this signal, which is to be passed along 
the line, and the clocks are adjusted accord- 
ingly. It may be mentioned that the princi- 
pal London watchmakers receive the time 








like young ants on an ant-hill. There is no 
dodging away from the desk or table, alleg- 
ing as an excuse that a message has to be 
carried from one end of the room to the oth- 
er. The pneumatic dispatch-tubes perform 
all this kind of work, and the work of a boy 
in the room simply resolves itself into a con- 
stant watching of the working of the tube, 
and depositing in and taking from the receiv- 
ing-box messages handed to him by the tele- 
graph-clerks. 

The area of this telegraph-room, which 
occupies the whole of the upper story of the 
building, is some twenty thousand square 
feet, and there are some two-thirds of a mile 
of mahogany tables planted along it. Very 
nearly five hundred separate telegraph-wires 
are laid from the main outside lines into the 
room, and these are gathered together at 
what is known as a “ test-box "—a neat ar- 
ray of brass knobs, or “ terminals,” placed on 
a wall of polished mahogany—so as to allow 
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ic” instrument at work, delivering one hun- 
dred and twenty words a minute, and with 
three stations, Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Birmingham, reading from it at the same 
time. At a third table the “ Duplex system” 
was in full working order; at a fourth the 
“ Morse ;” at a fifth the “ Wheatstone ;” at 
a sixth the “ Sounder” and “ Hughes ;” and 
so on in repetition. One well-worn “ needle” 
instrument, standing in a corner by itself, was 
pointed out to us as “the old soldier,” a dry 
joke perpetrated by the department because 
this happens to be an instrument under the 
careful guardianship of a pensioned soldier 
in attendance on the queen’s court, who has 
never been able, or willing, to learn the 
working of the more recently-invented in- 
struments. When “the old soldier” dies, 
this solitary “needle” instrument will, no 
doubt, be relegated to a museum of tele- 
graphic antiquities. Very little more need 
be said about the contents of the telegraph- 








from this “ chronofer” every hour, and that 
“time-guns” at the principal garrisons 
throughout the kingdom are fired by a cur- 
rent of electricity passing from wires in di- 
rect communication with the instrument. 
The personnel of the English telegraph- 
service is largely composed of young women, 
who are, first of all, trained and taught teleg- 
raphy in the school belonging to the postal- 
telegraph department, in Cannon Street. The 
young ladies are to all intents and purposes 
“ civil servants,” entitled, by the rules of the 
service, to pensions on retirement, and to an 
annual increase of salary on a somewhat low- 
er scale than that allowed to subordinate offi- 
cials in the Customs and Inland Revenue De- 
partments. Perhaps it is needless to say that 
marriage debars a young lady from continu- 
ing to hold her position in the Civil Service, 
the government being of the very proper 
opinion that when a young lady takes to her- 
self a husband that husband should be in a 
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position to maintain her in comparative in- 
dependence. 

It is worthy of remark that, notwithstand- 
ing the very conservative feeling generally 
predominating in the English Civil Service, 
it has not been found that the introduction of 
this female element into it has been met by 
any demonstration of opposition on the part 
of the permanent staff. On the contrary, the 
gentlemen seem to have accepted the situa- 
tion with becoming politeness, and to have 
done all that it was possible for gentlemen 
to do to make the ladies feel themselves “at 
home” and comfortable. Knowing the in- 
tensity of the conservatism prevailing in the 
English Civil Service, the writer was both 
surprised and gratified to recognize the ap- 
parent good feeling existing between the 
male and female portions of the staff of the 
telegraph department. The gentlemen did not 
hold themselves aloof from the ladies, nor 
the ladies from the gentlemen, but there was 
that happy blending of the two betokening 
complete accord of feeling—“ official ” feel- 
ing, it would be proper to say—and a desire 
to live on terms of mutual trust and sympa- 
thy. We very much question whether there 
are many private households that can show 
such perfect peace and harmony existing be- 
tween the male and female portions of them 
as are to be found in that gigantic public 
household, the Central Telegraph-Office of 
London. And the writer would desire to 
place on record the fact that in this big room 
may be recognized almost every prevailing 
example of the genus female, from the not 
too youthful lady of evidently decided and 
advanced opinions down to the charming and 
unaffected young demoiselle of some seven- 
teen summers, fresh, and unalloyed with the 
bitterness resulting from disappointment. 
That the gentlemen are found to amalga- 
mate so well with the gentler sex in this de- 
partment is a living and satisfactory proof 
that Nature evidently made woman to tem- 
per man. A spirit of love seems to pervade 
the whole establishment, even in the most 
prosaic particulars. The superintendent, who 
was good enough to escort the writer through 
the telegraph-room, stopped for an instant at 
a “ Sounder ” instrument to explain its mech- 
anism. The sounds coming from the in- 
strument were so faint that the writer could 
scarcely believe it possible to read a message 
by them. Whereupon, as evidence of the 
ease with which this might in reality be done, 
the superintendent desired that a message 
should be sent to the operator at the other end, 
some ten miles away, to forward something 
through the wire. In half a dozen seconds 
the “Sounder” began to work, and a message 
was handed to the writer as follows, abruptly 
terminating, unfortunately, at the third line: 

“ I find it sweet to think of her, 

Who seldom thinks, perchance, of me, 

For many lovers find her—” 
No doubt this was but a single and im- 
promptu illustration of that growing affinity 
of feeling between the operators at opposite 
ends of a telegraph-wire which not unfre- 
quently terminates in a promise to marry. 
The request telegraphed was simply, “ Send 
message.” The reply came back in the words 
just given. 








It is impossible to overestimate the great 
service done to the English press by the pur- 
chase of the telegraphs by the state. No 
less than two hundred and twenty million 
words of “news” were telegraphed by the 
department during the course of last year, 
and, when it is remembered that the press 
charge is only one shilling per one hundred 
words, it will be admitted, we think, that the 
advantage resulting to the newspapers from 
the change has been something prodigious. 
Lord John Manners, the present Postmaster- 
General of England, in his report for the 
last financial year just presented to Parlia- 
ment, says that the deficit shown in the tele- 
graph department’s accounts is mainly “due 
to the exorbitant price paid by the govern- 
ment for many of the telegraph undertak- 
ings.” It is therefore unreasonable and un- 
true to say that the postal-telegraph service 
of Great Britain on its merits is a failure. 
The service is yet but in its infancy, and we 
can tell better what its financial prospects 
are likely to result in by-and-by, when it is 
rid of its obligations to the telegraph com- 
panies. All that can be now said of it is, 
that it has brought Great Britain a wider, 
cheaper, and more expeditious system of te- 
legraphy, and this unquestionably has been 
and is an enormous gain to the public. 


CHARLES E. PASCOE. 
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XVI. 


GIOVANNINA, THE MODEL OF SARACI- 
NESCA .— Continued.) 


N the morrow I resumed my painting, 

and Michele resumed his pipe and gos- 
siping. There was scarcely a studio in Rome 
where he or some of his children had not 
been employed. Sending forth generous vol- 
umes of smoke from his clay-pipe, he said, re- 
flectingly : “ Most of the painters want me for 
old shepherds, leaning on a long staff, watch- 
ing sheep, with a dog at my feet. I feel that 
my back is beginning to get crooked by bend- 
ing so much to represent venerable people, 
and I am not forty-five yet.” Speaking of 
the usual companionship of a dog, he said: 
“When I pose, there is one generally lying 
asleep, while I have to stand without moving 
a limb for two hours. Per Bacco / I often 
envy the dog. Every muscle has ached to 
that degree that I have sworn inwardly (acci- 
dente) enough to sink a ship. Once I fell 
into very disagreeable company with a dog. 
An English artist, celebrated for making 
pictures of buffaloes, horses, sheep, and other 
animals, had induced a countryman to bring 
one of those savage white sheep-dogs to him 
asa model. He was tied fast to the leg of a 
table, on which the painter kept a variety of 
things for his work. I had placed myself in 
the everlasting attitude, standing with both 
hands upon the long staff, curbed into the 
aged stoop of seventy-five, and the painter 





was saying, ‘ A little more this way ; a little 








more that; a little lower,’ etc., when the 
animal probably took my movements as a 
challenge, made a spring at me, overturned 
the table to which he was fastened, and bit 
me severely in the leg. It is not so bad 
when they paint me sitting on a rock, guard- 
ing my flock, and knitting, as some artists 
have done; but I tell you, signore, it is 
harder for me to stand for shepherds, Jo- 
sephs, and hermits, than to spade all day 
in my vineyard. It is only that doing the 
model in the winter pays better. I don’t 
mean to say that I dislike the artists—they 
are all good and kind to me, more gentle, 
friendly, and generous, than any other per- 
sons. Many of them I know are very poor ; 
and I have never found them mean—except 
one, and I am sorry to say, signore, he was a 
countryman of yours, and I heard he was 
very rich. His name is—” 

“ Never mind his name, Michele ; if there 
is only one, you are lucky—we will bury his 
name. You have been more fortunate than 
myself, for I know several, and will bury 
their names also. Tell me some more of 
your studio tales. In the mean time dear 
little Giovannina shall rest, and here are 
some sugar-plums for her, /a poverina ; and 
here is a screw of Cavendish to mix with 
that rubbish you are smoking.” 

Just as he was blowing forth the first 
whiffs of the grateful mixture, there was a 
vigorous rapping at the door. 

“ Please, Michele, see who is there,” said 
I. “Probably it is one of those tiresome 
beggars who take up half my time in answer- 
ing their knocks and rings. If it is that per- 
sistent Capuchin friar, with his snuff-box, tell 
him I don’t care a button for San Francesco, 
and that he may go to Jericho.” 

Michele returned, whispering gravely : 

“Tt is not a poor man, signore, but a 
gentleman.” 

“Then open the window, my good Mi- 
chele, and let out some of the smoke. Visit- 
ors at this hour, and everything in confusion ! 
Quick, Michele, pick up these paint-rags, put 
things in their places, wheel the easel out of 
the way, and get behind that curtain, you 
and Giovannina !” 

I went to the door and encountered Mi- 
chele’s grand personage in a “swell” courier, 
with a great display of gold watch-chain and 
white shirt-bosom. He was quite indignant 
at having been kept two minutes waiting at 
the door, and reminded me that couriers of 
his degree, who had been engaged by half 
the nobility of England and Russia, could 
not suffer such indignity. He had a party 
of rich Americans, whom he had brought to 
visit my studio, and who were waiting in 
their carriage below to know if they could 
be received, hinting at the same time that in 
case his forestiere should purchase any pict- 
ures he would expect a percentage. He de- 
scended with the grandest of courier airs, 
and shortly after I heard the visitors mount- 
ing the long flight of stairs, and the sound 
of a shrill voice saying, “ Well, I never! 
Ain’t we up yit? Why, it’s wuss than goin’ 
up to the ball of St. Peter's.” This was 
enough to prepare me for the style of persons 
I was to receive. A tall, gaunt, yellow-faced 





dame, dressed in light-colored silk trimmed 
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with laces and ribbons of various colors, re- 
sembling an over-costumed lay-figure, en- 
tered with a quick step, followed by two 
young women fresh from the hands of Pa- 
risian milliners. Behind them a dyspeptic, 
sharp-visaged, anxious-looking man, who 
came in wheezing and out of breath, took 
the first chair he could find and sank into it, 
as if he had taken his corner in a railroad- 
car, and waited to be asked for his ticket. 
The courier came forward, and took the most 
conspicuous position in the group, without 
removing his hat. I observed that the stu- 
dio was not cold, and that there was a seat 
near the door at his service ; but he paid no 
attention to my remark, and I told him in a 
language which I was sure the visitors did 
not understand that, if he did not leave the 
room immediately, I would call in assistance, 
and have him removed ; whereupon he went 
down-stairs, and waited there until his party 
returned to their carriage. 

The first question addressed to me by 
the matron was: “ Have you got on hand 
anything in the way of landskips, sir?” 

“ Nothing, madam,” I replied; “I don’t 
manufacture the article.” 

“Well! Have you got any insides, then?” 

“ Any what, madam ?” 

“O ma!” whispered one of the daugh- 
ters. 

“ Any internals, then, of convents, church- 
es, and other places of public amusement ?” 

“O mamma!” again whispered the daugh- 
ter. 

“ Well, Susy, ask him yourself.” . 

“We are wishing,” said bright-eyed Su- 
san, “ for some interior views—architectural 
subjects—” 

“Yes,” interrupted mamma, “ that’s what 
we want; some of them, and some of that 
old lace, which they say is so fine here.” 

“T regret, madam, that I cannot furnish 
you with the objects you are in search of.” 

Susan then drew her mother’s attention 
to a picture of rustic children which hung on 
the wall. 

“What! Them ragged youngsters ?” said 
mamma. “ Well, they look kinder natural, 
don’t they, Sue ?—What’s the price of that 
picture, mister?” 

“ Three hundred pounds, madam.” 

“ Pa, how much is three hundred pounds ?” 

“ Well, I reckon, with the present ex- 
change, it’s about seventeen hundred dol- 
lars.” Pa buttoned his coat defiantly over 
his pocket, consulted his watch, and said: 
“T guess we'd better be going, if we wish to 
visit all the other picture-shops to-day.” On 
leaving, he handed me his card, and re- 
marked, “ If you ever come to Ameriky, give 
us a call. I might feel inclined to give a 
job in the painting line, and git you.” 

This scene is not ‘exaggerated, reader, 
and finds its place here more as an illustra- 
tion of some of the humiliations to which 
artists are exposed in Rome than from any 
desire to satirize ignorance and vulgarity. 

Little Giovannina was again placed in 
position, and Michele resumed his anecdote 
and pipe, remarking to me, “I see you have 
been a little put out, signore professore, with 
the gentleman, who would not remove his 
hat.” 





“ Never mind about him,” I replied ; “ you 
had begun to tell me of a certain painter and 
his manikin—what was it?” 

“Oh, daverro! He was a professore, and 
distinguished member of the Academy of St. 
Luke. I am his model in a variety of char- 
acters. I never stand to him for shepherds 
but he puts rich draperies of ancient people 
upon me, ornamented with gold borders, and 
worked in bright colors, with costly orna- 
ments, and all sorts of richness ; and some- 
times he puts iron armor upon me, with 
shield and spear, helmet, short swords, dag- 
gers, and other queer things, which nearly 
break my back with weight. I like doing 
Roman senators in the toga better. Once I 
stood for a figure of Brutus, with a stiletto in 
my hand, in the act of stabbing Cesar, who 
was represented by the /ay- figure, into the 
heart of which I was about to plunge my 
steel, and it is about this same lay-figure I 
was going to tell you. I was to go one day 
to sit for a cardinal or a pope, I forget which, 
when I found his scholars trying to bind him 
with ropes. 

“*What has happened?’ I asked one of 
them. 

“*He has gone mad,’ was the answer; 
‘help us tie him, Michele.’ 

“*But why insane? how? when? What 
has he done?’ 

“* Look,’ said he; ‘see that manikin; 
look at it ; he has cut, chopped, and torn it 
all to pieces, as well as the superb satin, silk, 
and velvet which were upon it; there it all 
lies in a thousand pieces. Oh, he is raving 
mad, our beloved master! We must get him 
secured, if possible.’ 

“And I really believe they would have 
insisted upon his being sent to a lunatic asy- 
lum, if his wife had not come in and suc- 
ceeded in calming the fury into which her 
husband had fallen. In a few minutes he 
was enabled to convince his numerous pu- 
pils that he was all right, and explained the 
cause of his extraordinary excitement. This 
is how it happened: He had one of those 
old-fashioned lay-figures (used before those 
of later invention, such as yours here, with 
regular joints of iron) made of solid wood, 
with a head which must have weighed twen- 
ty pounds, I should judge. For two days 
he had been adjusting rich draperies upon 
this rickety machine, and at last got it fixed 
as he wished it for some Eastern queen he 
was painting, just as he meant to copy all the 
folds and jewels upon his canvas. He walked 
back to take in the effect, and thought that 
one of the feet should be pushed a little 
farther back, and so he returned, stooped 
down, and shoved it carefully a few inches 
behind ; but, in doing so, he deranged the 
balance of the figure. It toppled over, the 
weighty head fell upon him, and knocked 
him senseless to the floor, where he lay 
stunned for several minutes. When he was 
able to stand, he was in such an awful rage 
he seized from the wall an antique battle- 
axe, which was among the other old armor 
that decorated his studio, and went at the 


lay-figure, cutting right and left, until it was | 
His scholars, hearing | 


a heap of fragments. 


the row from their room adjoining, looked | her childhood. 
in, and saw him in a state of such unusual 








fury that they took it for granted he had lost 
his senses, and were attempting to tie his 
arms and feet when I came in. In half an 
hour he was all right again, and laughed as 
heartily as we all did at the ridiculous cir- 
cumstance. 

“ Giovannina, keep your eyes open—scold 
her, signore, she’s going to sleep. Look at 
the signore, your head a little more on this 
side, so, va bene. If you are good, and sit 
still, you shall have some ricotéa with your 
bread to-day.” 

The tender eyes looked grateful and hap- 
py at the prospect of so rare a treat, and 
gave me the chance of conveying a trifle of 
their sweet depth to my study. 

“T dare say,” Michele continued, “ you 
know Horace Vernet, signore, the director 
of the French Academy ?” 

“Yes, Michele, I may boast of that hon- 
or.” 

“T was standing on the great steps one 
day when he was passing up to go to the 
Villa Medici—he stopped and had a long 
chat with me, quite as he would have talked 
to a signore, and presented me with a real 
Cuban cigar. He fixed upon the next morn- 
ing at nine for me to go to his studio. I 
was delighted at the prospect of employment 
from the renowned French painter, and was 
waiting before the time named at the door 
of the director’s studio, when he came from 
breakfast. 

“* Bonjour, Michele,’ he said ; ‘ Lowe you 
for a sitting ’—and he put a five-franc piece 
of silver in my hand. 

“ * How, professore ?’ I said ; ‘ I have nev- 
er been in your studio in my life. 

“*Well, he replied, ‘you may come in 
now ;’ and he opened the door. I went in, 
and the first thing I saw was a capital study 
of my own head on the easel ; and, examin- 
ing a large picture of a battle-piece, I saw it 
again repeated upon the shoulders of a 
French soldier. I then understood what the 
long talk meant on the Piazza di Spagna 
stairs ; he did it quite as well from memory 
as if I had been before him.” 

“This is a delightful anecdote, Michele, 
and I am much obliged to you for it; it is 
not the first time, however, I have heard 
of Vernet’s extraordinary faculty of mem- 
ory ; but there goes mezzo giorno from St. 
Angelo, and I have done so little to-day. 
Bring your girl again on Monday.—There 
are two sous for you, Giovannina, mia carina, 
to buy some roast chestnuts. Addio—grasia. 
A rivederci lunedi.” 

As this furtive peep into a studio belongs 
to the subject of which I am writing, I think 
it will not be found out of place or uninter- 
esting as a glimpse of studio experience 
with which few are acquainted. It is not an 
atmosphere where only inspirations of poetic 
and ideal art are breathed, a sentiment which 
so many persons express in visiting studios. 
Alas! the common air of existence gets in 
there, too ; and life’s ordinary wants, its strug- 
gles, and battles, are there often exhibited 
in terrible strength to change those beautiful 
visions which are thought to reign there. I 
have introduced Giovannina to the reader in 
I must now pass to the pe- 


riod of her later girlhood. In the interim I 
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had watched her growth and made pictures 
of her during this changeful period ; gradu- 
ally the type of her Saracen race stamped 
itself more strongly in her features, and final- 
ly fixed them in an Oriental mould both love- 
ly and distinguished. For fifteen winters her 
father has brought her down from their 
dreary rocky home ; and scarcely has there 
been a day when she has not been occupied 
as a costume-model both in the mornings and 
afternoons ; thus making eight hours of oc- 
cupation. Her little book of appointments 
is generally filled for six months at the be- 
ginning of the season, and no bribery will 
induce her to break her engagements with 
the artists, although it has been tried by rich 
amateurs, and even noble dilettants of royal 
lineage. No word of scandal has ever been 
said against Giovannina, beautiful as she is, 
and exposed to what many would call a 
dangerous kind of admiration. And yet she 
most frequently goes to studios unaccom- 
panied. There is a power in the girl which 
fascinates while it inspires the utmost respect, 
and her quick perception of character tells 
her when she must have her mother or father 
with her. 

A few years since a noble German lady 
came to Rome to spend the winter ; she had 
a daughter, who was fond of painting, and 
made a portrait of Giovannina, which she 
presented to her mother as a birthday pres- 
ent; Giovannina was then about twelve. 
The lady took a great interest in the pretty 
Sarascinesca model, and wished to adopt her, 
but her family would not consent ; the no- 
ble lady, however, prevailed upon the par- 
ents to allow Giovannina to come to her 
house when not occupied in her vocation, 
that she might give her some instructions. 
It was thus that the peasant-girl was taught 
to read, write, and speak a little French. 
Her moral culture was not neglected, and her 
mentor impressed upon her the importance of 
those principles which should guide her in 
so perilous a calling as that in which she was 
engaged. She found the young model eager 
to learn, quick to understand, grateful, lov- 
ing, and of a charming disposition ; and, up- 
on returning to Rome for the second sea- 
son, she continued to interest herself in the 
education of her frotégée. Her manners 
were much improved by contact with so 
distinguished and amiable a lady and her 
daughter ; both feeling a strong affection for 
the gentle, mountain-born Giovannina. She 
dressed in the costume of her native village, 
but imparted to it an elegance which came 
from her own artistic sense of grace and fit- 
ness. It consisted of the éocana, a piece of 
white linen, adjusted in a way that part of 
its richly-fringed border fell down upon her 
back ; a camicia, with the sleeves and neck 
of lace (worked by her own hands), with the 
straps of a silk bodice passing over her shoul- 
ders ; an apron of thick cloth, embroidered 
with brilliant colors into flowers, fruit, birds, 
and a variety of figures ; a light-blue skirt, 
and a piece of deep-crimson cloth, fastened 
by tapes of many colors around her waist, 
just hiding the lower edge of the bodice, the 
under corners of this piece of cloth being 
raised and tucked into the bindings of the 
waist behind, thus destroying the monotony 





of too many stiff, perpendicular lines which 
otherwise would appear. Upon her feet she 
wore the cioce, or moccasins, which finished 
the general character of her dress—a dress 
which, on other models, has always struck 
me as rigid, but upon Giovannina became a 
very charming costume. Giovannina’s fig- 
ure was slight, elastic, and void of any affect- 
ed movement or jauntiness. An intuitive, 
simple refinement, and features of rare beau- 
ty, were her special gifts; a complexion 
which the soft white of the camellia might 
produce, commingled with the tender carna- 
tion of the rose ; teeth very regular, and of 
snowy whiteness ; a nose not quite aqui- 
line nor yet straight, with the nostrils deli- 
cate and prettily defined; the upper lip 
short and classical; but her fine, Oriental 
eyes were the glory of her face. These, un- 
der well-defined brows, reposed in languid 
tenderness, or sparkled with pleasure, mirth, 
or passion ; they seemed equally capable of 
all, but their normal expression was quiet 
depth and softness. Her dark hair had a 
warm tint running through its wonderful 
abundance, which she managed to arrange in 
a picturesque way, which she knew would 
please the artists. Giovannina was exces- 
sively nice in everything. In this she could 
not be surpassed by any lady of refinement. 
Her hands, with their tapering fingers, were 
the admiration of all the painters. She said 
to me the other day, “ My hands are en- 
gaged for half a dozen sittings by a French 
sculptor,” and, caressing them coquettishly, 
she exclaimed, “ Povert mani! I am sorry 
for you.” 

Living so much among artists, Giovan- 
nina became half an artist herself, and talked 
much more sensibly about design, composi- 
tion, and color, than most amateurs, and no- 
ticed particular qualities in a picture with a 
quick feeling of appreciation, and detested an 
error or want of truth with equal perception. 
Being familiar with the progressive steps by 
which artists in every style and practice get 
forward with a work, her judgment had be- 
come singularly matured in what consists 
real merit—that which is difficult to execute, 
and that which is ephemeral and conven- 
tional. She is a great favorite with all the 
artists, and is treated by them with courtesy, 
consideration, and respect, not extended to 
models generally. Many of her accomplish- 
ments may be traced to the advantages she 
has had in studios of noted artists, which 
are visited frequently by persons distin- 
guished for high breeding. Many a noble 
lady has seen her there, and, attracted by 
her appearance, has talked kindly and graci- 
ously with her. All this has been a school, 
and it is no marvel that a nature so intelli- 
gent, bright, and receptive, should have prof- 
ited by it. 

Among the great numbers of beautiful 
pictures which have been painted from the 
charming Saracinescan was one executed 
three years since by Monsieur Hébert, direc- 
tor of the French Academy. He painted 
her in an Oriental costume, harmonizing per- 
fectly with her type of features. It is thought 
one of the happiest efforts of that celebrated 
painter. I met Hébert one evening at the 
house of my estimable friend, the artist Hea- 





ley ; our conversation drifted into the char. 
acteristics of models, and the name of Gio- 
vannina was mentioned. 

“ Giovannina,” said Hébert, “is a lady 
born, endowed by Nature with intuitive re- 
finement, as well as beauty.” 

It is natural enough to conclude that a 
young girl boasting the attractions I have 
described would have had hosts of admirers. 
Offers of marriage were numerous from the 
peasants of her native village who were the 
“best to do,” but their rough ways and 
habits could find no sympathy from the re- 
fined sensibilities of the model. She shrunk 
from their coarseness, ignorance, and rude 
manners. Her associations with the beauti- 
ful arts, though merely as a model, had un- 
fitted Giovannina for a rustic’s wife. On the 
other hand, she was too discriminating not 
to know that her vocation and peasant birth 
would stand between her and an alliance with 
a superior class. | One can fancy a good many 
sad moments growing out of such a position 
to a sensitive and elevated nature, and al- 
most regret that she had ever left that dreary 
spot on the Latin Mountains which should 
make her village and its rude people dis- 
tasteful to her, and make her sigh for com- 
panionship and a place among a more pol- 
ished society. Poor Giovannina! Hers is 
not the only instance where instinctive grace 
of mind is pushed aside, and trodden upon 
by a tyrannical standard, which knows but 
name and money. 

I will here relate an episode in the life 
of this interesting girl, which to the reader 
may appear a fiction ; it is nevertheless true, 
and comes from the lips of Giovannina her- 
self, as she was sitting to me. 

I had heard from others different versions 
of the story, and desired her to give me the 
facts, and assist me in writing this chapter. 
She did so in the most unaffected and mod- 
est manner, prefacing the recital with this 
question : 

“ Signore, is it quite right and delicate on 
my part to tell you of the delusions of the 
person I must refer to, who might be very 
much wounded should he hear of it?” 

“Not in the least, Giovannina,” I re- 
plied ; “there is nothing, so far as I have 
heard of your story, which is derogatory to 
his honor or his genius, and there is no 
crime that I can see in falling in love with 
you.” 

“No, signore, it was only a mistake of 
which my heart and reason would not per- 
mit me to take advantage. It could only 
have brought wretchedness to both—first, on 
account of his jealous disposition ; then the 
difference in our positions —his intimacy 
with a fine world which would not know 
me; his careless, reckless habits of luxury 
of which every one speaks ; and then, signore, 
there was nearly thirty years’ difference in our 
ages, though that would not have been so 
bad, had I loved him, and had he not been 
so much above me in station ; but it is much 
better as it is ; he will soon learn to love his 
canvases better and longer than he could 
ever have loved a mountain-girl like me, and 
I shall be much happier to sit for pictures in 
my peasant’s costume than to be dressed up 
in silks and satins.” 
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“ Brava, Giovannina! reasoned like a sen- 
sible girl; there is no question as to your 
chance of happiness in the decision you have 
made.” 

This is Giovannina’s story : 

Some two years since, a very gifted Rus- 
sian artist, whose name I do not feel at lib- 
erty to mention, and who often had made 
studies from Giovannina, became desperately 
enamored of her. His position among ar- 
tists and in society was very high ; few if 
any foreigners at Rome stood higher, and 
among his associates were many noble and 
distinguished persons then residing in the 
city. He was about fifty years of age, re- 
markably good-looking, of courtly manners, 
and a thorough “ society man,” consequently 
very popular among the ladies, who vied 
with each other in showing him attentions. 
Although surrounded by a coterie of beauti- 
ful and attractive women, his thoughts and 
affections were centred in this humble girl. 
Aware of the impropriety of forming such an 
alliance, he tried to banish the passion (as he 
frankly confessed to Giovannina), but the 
more he struggled against the feeling the 
more he became enslaved in his love for the 
Saracinesca model. He became jealous of 
other artists, to whom her engagements 
made it imperative for her to go, and fol- 
lowed her to their studios to see that no one 
else should look too admiringly upon her; 
he also accompanied her when returning 
from her day’s posing to her humble lodg- 
ings in the Via Tolentino. Daily he sent to 
her choice bouquets and baskets of flowers, 
such as might have been sent to a princess, 
regardless of the money paid for them. 

It was well known that he received large 
sums for his pictures, and had a wonderful 
facility of execution, which enabled him to 
live sumptuously ; but he was so extravagant, 
and his generosity so lavish, that he was con- 
stantly embarrassed in money matters. His 
studio and lodgings were furnished in a 
princely manner. He gave costly dinners 
and receptions to visitors to Rome, as if his 
income was that of a Rothschild. In short, 
he was what may be termed a “ fast man.” 
Having declared his passion to Giovannina, 
he asked her in marriage from her father 
with as much form as if he was proposing 
for the daughter of a nobleman. The old 
peasant replied to him in the following man- 
ner; “Signore, you are a gentleman, and 
move in a sphere greatly above us. You are 
an educated person, and associate with gen- 
tlemen and ladies of wealth and refinement. 
My daughter is of humble birth, ignorant of 
the world, and unused to your mode of life. 
She is not ambitious to elevate her position 
above that of her parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters, whom she loves, and works contented- 
ly to maintain. I do not think, signore, it 
would bring you permanent happiness were 
I to permit myself to accept the honor you 
propose us, for I feel assured, nay, I know it 
from herself, that she is not interested in 
you ; or, to use plain language, she does not 
love you.” 

By the artist’s desire Giovannina was 
called in, and indorsed her father’s senti- 
ments in full. 

This refusal was not anticipated by the 





artist, nor could he believe that he would 
not finally be accepted. He desired that at 
least she would continue her sittings to him, 
that he might finish the studies he had com- 
menced from her, but the girl could not be 
prevailed upon to go any more to his studio. 

July brought Giovannina’s engagements 
with the artists for the season to an end, and 
her family mounted up once more to pass 
the hot month on the desolate peak of Sara- 
cinesca. 

Some four miles distant from this place, 
lower and nearer to the valley of the Anio, 
is another small town, more rude than Sara- 
cinesca itself, and like it mounted upon a rocky 
eminence. On its precipitous sides, wretch- 
ed one-story stone buildings keep their foot- 
ing, Heaven only knows how. Should the up- 
permost ones give way and fall, the whole 
miserable village would inevitably be hurled 
to the bottom of the rugged cone. This vil- 
lage has a crowded population of starved- 
looking men, women, and children, hogs and 
donkeys. To climb up this hill in the hope 
of finding a level spot on its top is a delu- 
sion, and at almost every resting-place one 
feels the necessity of holding on to some- 
thing, lest by any unfortunate step he may 
take a disastrous retrograde movement. Its 
passages are even more difficult than those 
of its savage neighbor, the home of Giovan- 
nina ; but it has more pretension in the way 
of buildings, for it boasts of a good-sized 
church and a musty old palace, the latter 
situated on the very apex of the pyramid. 
The Count de V——, who is owner of this 
dreary habitation, abandoned it half a cen- 
tury ago to the spiders, tarantulas, and scor- 
pions. 

A poor old gardener and a “ witch-fa- 
vored ” wife live in the kitchen part of it, and 
grow a few grapes and onions in its once 
pretty garden, in which there is a quaint but 
picturesque fountain, throwing silent streams 
of the purest and coldest water upon the dead 
floral remains, which lie shrouded in deep- 
green winding-sheets beneath it. In two of 
the most habitable rooms of this once aris- 
tocratic abode the Russian artist had estab- 
lished his studio in the summer of 1874. 

Unable to tear the image of Giovannina 
from his memory, he had come here to be as 
near her as he could and still pursue his art ; 
but he found it impossible to concentrate his 
thoughts upon his canvases, and, throwing 
down pencils and palette, he climbed up the 
rough cliffs to where he could look upon the 
place where she lived; there he would lie 
for hours, looking with a strong glass toward 
the house, hoping to catch a glimpse of her 
at her father’s door. 

Such were his confessions to persons 
whom he sent from Anticole to use their 
diplomacy in trying to persuade Giovannina 
to change her resolution. His letters and 
messages told her that his love was not an 
ordinary passion, but a malady which unfit- 
ted him for all exertion in his profession, and 
was driving him mad. He culled for her 
the loveliest wild-flowers he could gather in 
the glens and down the sides of dangerous 
rocks, and did all a lovesick youth of twenty 
would have done to prove his adoration ; but 
the inflexible girl would not relent, and left 





early in the autumn for Rome, leaving the 
unhappy Russian to gaze upon the spot she 
had left; and then, wearied and depressed, 
he followed her to Rome. 

Such is Giovannina’s little romance. 
While I am writing it she is sitting to me for 
the study of a head which will assist me in 
painting a picture after Stern’s “ Recording 
Angel.” The Russian painter still continues 
to send her notes and flowers, and declares 
that he can never love any other of her sex, 
whatever her rank, wealth, or beauty may be. 
Giovannina is but twenty—c/i /o sa—though 
she says, mai, mai. 





JOHN FORSTER; 
HIS EARLY LIFE AND FRIENDSHIPS. 


BY R. H. HORNE. 





II. 


EANTIME it had been settled by 
what was known as the “ Macready 
Clique” that many dramatic authors should 
be called, and few, or only one, chosen. 
This was put in the most epigrammatic form 
by Jerrold, I believe, and in one of the 
weekly papers chiefly devoted to wit and 
humor. It was nearly, if not exactly, in 
these words : “ An important meeting on the 
subject of the Legitimate Drama was held 
last week at the chambers of Mr. John For- 
ster—that gentleman being in the chair. 
Present—Sir Edward Bulwer and Mr. Ma- 
cready. After a brief but highly interesting 
discussion, it was proposed, seconded, and 
carried unanimously, first, that the Legiti- 
mate Drama should be written by Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer; second, that Mr. Macready 
should act it; and, third, that it should be 
supported by the powerful pen of Mr. John 
Forster.” 

All due honor to the memory of William 
Macready for the gallant and admirable 
stand he made in order to maintain the po- 
etical drama against the rising curse of spec- 
tacle and burlesque ; but, as was said of him, 
at that period and afterward—and as the 
writer says now : 


‘*Mr. Macready, throughout his whole career, 
has produced on the stage no great or standard 
work of dramatic genius; or, if ‘Ion’ and 
‘ Virginius’ be regarded as exceptions, who will 
name a third and fourth ?—and he has wasted the 
time of more men of genius and talent than any 
other individual on record.” ? 


The foregoing remarks made Forster very 
wrath with me for some time, and he antici- 
pated they would be erased in my second 
edition ; but they were truths which I could 
neither erase nor soften. And, by-the-way, 
what has become of the mass of Macready’s 
letters to all the chief dramatists of his time 
on various occasions—viz., those of Brown- 
ing, Leigh Hunt, Knowles, Marston, Spicer, 
Sarah Flower, Stephens, Miss Mitford, Tay- 
lor, Troughton, etc.? None of these letters 
appear in the “ Life of Macready ;” through 
what advice and influence of Forster may be 





1“ A New Spirit of the Age,” vol. ii,, second edi~ 
tion, 1844. 
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easily conjectured. Surely the correspondence 

of the chief English tragedian of his day (after 
the death of Edmund Kean) with the chief 
English dramatists of that day might have 
been considered as of more importance than 
any amiable correspondence with private 
friends? But Forster, no doubt, strongly ad- 
vised the total suppression of all that “ per- 
ilous stuff.” 

Briefly—all dramatists were sacrificed to 
the one favored, most assiduous, and versa- 
tile spirit. No wonder “ The Lady of Ly- 
ons” and “ Richelieu” were successful, as 
they were minutely watched over, both be- 
fore representation and the morning after 
their first production on the boards, by the 
two judicious operators. They cut and they 
condensed ; they slashed out or transposed ; 
and when Bulwer demurred to certain eras- 
ures, Macready pointed to a clock, and For- 
ster pointed to Macready. Nothing of this 
kind was done for Browning, or Leigh Hunt, 
or for anybody else. As for their treatment 
of the latter, with reference to the beautiful 
play of “A Legend of Florence,” it was 
quite as unjust as it was cruel. 

No truthful view can be taken of any pe- 
culiar man by looking at him closely on one 
side only, or on two sides only. He must be 
examined all round. Thus, it has been said 
—and everybody who knows anything of 
Mr. Forster’s early career is well aware of 
the fact—that he was constantly the guest of 
one or other of the eminent friends to whose 
fortunes he had attached himself. But it 
should be added that whenever he invited a 
friend or acquaintance to his chambers, and 
yet more elaborately after he had “ built his 
house,” he was prodigal in his hospitalities 
and general attentions. If he was one of the 
most jocund, loud-humored, bantering, and 
over-talkative of guests, he was also one of 
the heartiest and blandest of hosts. But 
when he was among those who were in an 
inferior station of life, and over whom he 
could domineer, his arrogance and inflated 
rudeness were carried to about the highest 
pitch ever displayed. In all cases his power 
lay not so much in his overbearing manners 
as in the Jecumiary consequences of quarrel- 
ing with him. He had “irons in the fire” 
and engines at work in many directions. In 
a certain great printing-establishment, the 
foreman, or reader, has often been seen with 
proofs in his hands, hesitating outside of 
the door of the room, where the “ supreme 
authority,” as he described himself, was seat- 
ed at work, in bygone days. “ Why the devil 
don’t you go in?” exclaimed another man, 
who was pressed for time. “Is there a lion 
in that den?” “No,” said the foreman, in 
an undertone; “but there’s a bear with a 
sore toe!” Among the set of men, howev- 
er, whom we have previously mentioned, 
where the ruling impulse toward overbearing 
pomposities could not be attempted without 
risk of a summary collision, they took the 
form of simulated humor, or the extrava- 
gances of jocularity. Moreover, Forster 


often seemed rather uneasy when Jerrold 
was present, as there was no knowing what 
he would say next ; and even when he was 
absent on some important gathering, but 
shortly expected, the great “ Beadle” ap- 














peared to feel as if sitting in a room with a 
playful dragon under the floor, who might, 
at any moment, thrust his shining crest up 
through the boards. Our “Douglas” used 
to dart his forked fires all round, at times, 
but he generally reserved his most person- 
al, unscrupulous, and provocative jokes for 
Forster, mainly because he was always tempt- 
ing his fate by affected hauteurs. 

It was the easiest thing in the world to 
put Forster upon his egotistical mettle. You 
had only to remark incidentally that you had 
done, or believed that you could do, anything 
in literature at all well (just as a man who 
had been a cabinet-maker for the double ap- 
prenticeship of fourteen years might say, 
casually, that he had made, or could make, a 
good, handsome table, or he ought to be shot), 
and he felt it like a personal affront. Nobody 
could do anything well until the man had re- 
ceived the hall-mark of his approval. If you 
only remotely hinted at such a belief in your 
ability, he saw your thought in a moment, 
and could not endure it. ‘“ Now, do you 
really”—here his face got red—“do you 
really imagine you can accomplish any such 
thing?” After he had said you could, and 
said it in print, then the thing—if very care- 
fully put—was admitted, so far only, how- 
ever, as he had recognized it in that particu- 
lar instance. Ahem! Not an inch beyond. 
Douglas Jerrold used to delight in bringing 
him out. He once said, at a large dinner- 
party at Talfourd’s, “I wish I were a good 
horseman ; but I can’t ride ;” and he looked 
with an “ancient mariner’s eye” at Forster, 
who had recently been thrown from a horse 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. ‘“ Of course,” con- 
tinued Jerrold, “I can ride, like other peo- 
ple, but not with the grace and elegance that 
distinguish me in walking.” Out came For- 
ster: “Who told you, Jerrold, that you ever 
had grace and elegance in anything?” But 
the laughter was on Jerrold’s side. 

Mr. John Forster may be truly said to 
have exhibited three, if not four, sorts of 
characters, or rather external styles. There 
was the inflated, loud, and rudely-overbear- 
ing style ; there was the attempt at this now 
and then among his equals in position, un- 
der cover of a half-jocose air, or holding 
himself in readiness to retreat upon, “ Well, 
but to be serious;” thirdly, there was the 
style among his superiors in social position 
or public estimation, when he was all cour- 
tesy, though occasionally with a smiling dig- 
nity and pompous politeness ; and, fourthly 
—and a most striking contrast this—in ad- 
dressing a lady on a first introduction, when 
his style was subdued to a most gentle and 
even emotional tenderness of voice and man- 
ner, as though he were a physician standing 
before some goddess in a delicate state of 
health. He even carried this last style into 
public life; and I once heard him, when 
called upon, at a public dinner, to propose 
“ the health of the ladies,” assume a tone of 
voice so tremulous with affectionate solici- 
tude and loving delicacy of allusion (to the 
heavenly presence of those in the gallery), 
that he very nearly carried it too far, so as to 
be obliged to stop with a broken voice and 
shed tears. Everybody expected it. I was 
on the verge of some myself. 





Let us bring this biographical picture of 
Mr. Forster and his friends of former years 
to a close with two more scenes which oc- 
curred at the time Mr. Procter used to give 
those delightful little dinner-parties at his 
chambers in Gray’s Inn Square. On the first 
of these scenes there were present Forster, 
Laman Blanchard, Maclise, Talfourd, Ma- 
cready, and one or two more. There had 
been a discussion on pantomime action—an 
art even then on the decline (and ow quite 
gone, and its place supplied by the worst 
doggerel and most vulgar of puns and clap- 
trap play upon words), and on nature, or re- 
ality, and art. At one of his benefit-nights, 
at Covent Garden, it was remembered that 
the clown-of-clowns, Signor Grimaldi, had 
given, as an interlude in the harlequinade, 
the “dagger-scene” from “ Macbeth.” All 
the “aid” he had was the lowering of the 
stage-lamps ; but it was seen that Grimaldi 
came on in his clown’s dress, and with his 
clown’s face. He moved about, as with a 
troubled mind, till the audience became very 
quiet, and he then began to see, and sudden- 
ly did see, the airy dagger, and gave utter- 
ance, as it seemed, to the words, “Is it a 
dagger—that I see before me?” He went 
through the entire scene in dumb show, not 
a word being uttered ; but the whole house 
watched his every movement, listening with 
their eyes, so to speak, with the most un- 
broken silence and thrilling apprehension. 
This, when a child, I had witnessed ; Ma- 
cready and Procter also had seen it. Now, 
by an unusual chance, the venison on the 
present occasion had been exhausted, and 
the remains of a ham had been brought in 
“to the rescue.” It has been previously said 
that Blanchard was a capital amateur elocu- 
tionist, and he now proposed to give the dag- 
ger-scene with due tragic effect, “ realizing” 
the scene by clutching the ham-bone in one 
hand. His proposal was not attended to, as 
the question of nature (or reality) and art 
were under discussion. Like all actors, great 
as well as small, Macready was for “ realiz- 
ing as much as you can upon the stage.” 
Actors admit, at once, that art and nature 
are different things ; yet, on the stage, you 
should aim to be as real as possible; and 
then they make a riddle of it. They can- 
not, or will not, see that fine art is a fine 
selection from nature, or reality; and that 
he is the greatest artist who knows what 
to take, where to begin, and when to stop. 
Several times, before the evenings of which 
we are speaking, Macready had disputed all 
this with me ; he once rushed to a bookcase, 
took down a “high authority,” and read off 
a towering passage in Greek, in order to 
confute me ; but we never came to any set- 
tled agreement. And now, as there seemed 
less likelihood than ever of a unity of opin- 
ion, somebody, wishing to put a stop to the 
fruitless argument, reverted to Blanchard’s 
proposal with respect to the “ dagger-scene.” 
He was to give this with earnest, tragic elo- 
cution and action, and with the ham-bone in 
one hand. Of course we were all to receive 
it in a proper spirit. Blanchard, true to his 
challenge, left the room to prepare his mind. 
All the candles but one, in a remote corner, 





were extinguished, and “the audience” of 
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seven or eight seated themselves with their 
backs close to the wall farthest from the 
door. Silence was called by Forster in an 
authoritative tone. There we sat, waiting. 
At length Blanchard slowly entered from the 
dark door, and moved hither and thither, in 
a manner intended to represent (as he after- 
ward explained) a man in a morbid state 
of imagination. It was rather expected that 
he intended, after all, to present us with a 
parody, and that he would begin with, “ Is 
it a ham-bone that I see before me ?—the 
knuckle toward my hand,” etc. Nothing of 
the kind. He was too loyal for vulgar, bur- 
lesque stuff like that. First he saw the dag- 
ger in the air (artistically)! and then he 
clutched at it (realistically) by uplifting the 
ham-bone! At the words “I have thee 
not!” he dropped it upon the floor, but im- 
mediately saw it rise again before him in the 
air. With shame and regret, the truth must 
be told, that most of the audience laughed. 
I believe we were mot in a proper frame of 
mind. Nevertheless, our Macbeth persevered 
to the end with unaltered tragic earnestness. 
Somebody hissed ; and this humorous reality 
produced a burst of laughter. Even Ma- 
cready laughed—a very unusual thing with 
him. The attempt was voted a failure, how- 
ever unjustly, and Blanchard sat down an in- 
jured man. 

The other little event with which we will 
conclude these happy scenes was one of the 
practical jokes which were perpetrated, now 
and then, by some of those who have been 
already named. The two windows of the 
room where our quietly demure yet genial 
symposiarch always gave these special din- 
ner- parties looked out upon Gray’s Inn 
Gardens, as previously stated ; and one fine 
autumnal night, about ten o'clock, several 
of the party proposed to get out of the win- 
dows and walk about the gardens. They are 
called “ gardens” by virtue of a broad grav- 
el walk between some poor grass, and the 
usual sort of London -foliaged shrubs and 
trees ; but we liked “ the idea” of the thing, 
and as the lofty iron gates were locked we 
dropped down from the window-sill upon a 
bed of some kind of smutty flowers within five 
or six feet below. The rural-minded prome- 
naders were Maclise, Blanchard, Forster, and 
myself. It so chanced that the first two fell 
into a conversation about a certain picture, 
which the two latter did not find interesting, 
so they lounged toa remote part of the in- 
closure, and sat down at the foot of a tree 
to talk of something else. After a while the 
air got cool, or the heat within us had evap- 
orated, so we rose to return. Maclise and 
Blanchard were nowhere visible. They had 
gone back, and got in again at the window. 
But when we arrived underneath we found 
that the window had been shut down. We 
called, and called, but nobody appeared. 
We saw that a practical joke of a few min- 
utes was in operation, so we turned back to 
the trees and had some further talk on po- 
etry and the drama. The air was getting 
colder, and we again presented ourselves be- 
neath the window, calling and shouting! No 
one appeared, but we could hear that they 
were more jocose and jolly “at table” than 
before. All on purpose to provoke us, of 





course. The sill of the window was so nar- 
row that it would be impossible to get fairly 
up without reaching one arm over into the 
room ; and to effect this, the lower window- 
sash must be raised. The only other means 
would be to break one of the panes of glass 
by throwing up a clod of earth at it. Re- 
spect for our host made us hesitate, and yet 
more, it must be confessed, the probability 
that the edges of the broken glass might 
cut the arm severely that was thrust over it. 
Making sure the wretches would relent, as 
soon as they had carried their stupid joke to 
a reasonable or unreasonable extent, again 
we took a stroll in the gardens. Again we 
“ sought aid of philosophy ” and poetry, and 
the politics of the day. But we were now 
really cold, and out of all humor. When 
we once more presented ourselves beneath 
the window, all was darkness in the room. 
They had put out the candles. Silence also. 
Perhaps they were all gone. At this junct- 
ure the moon issued from behind a cloud, 
the light falling dimly upon the window. 
And now there appeared three faces, pressed 
close against three several panes, with ghast- 
ly gravity, and spectral immobility and si- 
lence. They never looked down at us. They 
looked at nothing. ‘ Confound your corpse- 
faces !—how long—how much longer,” etc. 
But they remained immovable. With loud 
execrations we went away, and walked with 
quick pace to the lofty gates at one end of 
the gravel walk. We had hopes of seeing 
somebody, who would go for somebody to 
bring the keys to let us out. Nobody visi- 
ble. All gone to bed. As I had once been 
on a certain government commission, hav- 
ing the district of South Staffordshire as- 
signed to me, Forster suggested that I ought 
to understand something of the locksmith’s 
craft. Accordingly a hard stick was em- 
ployed to try and force back the bolt of the 
lock ; and then a stick that would bend a lit- 
tle, so that after passing into the keyhole it 
might- evade the wards, and prevail upon the 
bolt to move back ; and lastly, a large stone 
was used, to try and send back the bolt by a 
sudden jar or shock. But all in vain. Prob- 
ably the rust was against me. We then looked 
at the ornamental work of the gate. It was 
between twenty and thirty feet high. The 
height might have been surmounted had 
there been a few footholds. There were not 
any at practicable distances. We then turned 
to the wall and railings. This stone-wall 
was four feet and a half high, with sharp 
spikes at the top. Two sapling trees grew 
at each side of the gates, and at just that dis- 
tance from the wall which would enable two 
climbers to reach the upper ridge of the iron 
rails, by the trees bending toward them from 
the weight of the adventurous bodies. This 
was supposing they did not break. It was 
agreed that we should make the attempt. 
We took off our coats, folded them in three, 
and fixed them upon the tops of the spikes 
of the iron rails. Now, for any one who 
had known in his youth what it was to reef 
topsails on a dark, squally night, this attempt 
to get over ten feet, except for the danger of 
the spikes, was no great matter; but for one 
of Forster’s weight and unwieldiness, added 
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thing savored of heroism. We commenced 
swarming up our slim trees; but, noticing 
that Forster’s sapling bent too readily toward 
the rails, I slipped down upon the ground, 
and waited half-way between, in case his 
sapling broke, or that he stuck upon the top 
of the iron spikes, and wanted assistance. 
He puffed and snorted like a walrus, and 
presently I saw him cleverly wallowing over 
the spikes (the safest way to do it) till his 
toes touched upon the upper part of the 
stone-wall on the other side, when, shouting 
out my name, he exclaimed, with triumph, 
“T’ve done it! I’ve done it!” Having 
swarmed up my sapling, and got over the 
rails, we heartily exchanged compliments— 
his being mainly directed to my device of 
the thrice-folded coat, and mine to the ener- 
getic and skillful manner in which he had 
availed himself of it. We hurried round to 
the square—thundered at the outer door of 
the chambers of the symposiarch—and en- 
tered so full of our great feat that we forgot 
our anger at the persistent trick that had 
been played upon us. But not one of the 
party, who received us with amazement at 
first, believed that we had got over the iron 
rails. They said they were sure we had 
feed some watchman, gardener, or sexton, to 
get the keys. In vain we boasted and pro- 
tested ; they only laughed with incredulity. 
And, indeed, if anybody were to take the 
trouble to go now and look at the lofty iron 
gate and railings (the two saplings have 
died) facing what I hope is no libel to call 
the old rat-castle known as “ Fulwood’s 
Rents,” he would feel as little able to re- 
alize what has just been described with re- 
gard to—certainly not the least of—the per- 
formances of the late accomplished man of 
letters. 

As previously intimated, those who have 
only known Mr. John Forster during the last 
fifteen or eighteen years will naturally have 
been much surprised at several things in the 
present paper. They are, nevertheless, only 
a very few of the many that might be re- 
corded. Having been intimately associated 
with the late Mr. Charles Dickens from the 
time he first started the Household Words, 
the first starting of the Daily News, and the 
first performances of the “ Guild of Litera- 
ture and Art,” which involved innumerable 
pleasant dinner and supper parties, “ white- 
baits” at Greenwich, and visits at Broad- 
stairs, at nearly all of which Mr. Forster 
was present, it could not be otherwise. I 
have been careful, however, as must be evi- 
dent, not to narrate anything that can be re- 
garded as a violation of the confidences of 
private life and friendly hospitalities. 

Much has been said in certain quarters 
touching acts of private kindness by Mr. 
Forster ; and the statements are unquestion- 
ably true, more especially with regard to 
Leigh Hunt; but the wary tactician took 
care never to let such feelings interfere with 
the interests of his “higher” associations. 
Moreover, marked cases could be readily ad- 
duced where the act of kindness he did so 
generously with his right hand—and for which 
he received written expressions of grateful 
thanks —he would subsequently undo with 


to his sedentary habits and town-life, the | his left hand ; the grateful notes remaining 
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with him, “to prove” how much he had done 
for that ungrateful person. 

To offer a concise ‘view of the writings of 
Mr. Forster, it may be said that they have 
seldom been awarded all the credit to which 
they are entitled for the varied labors of the 
research, the solidity of their substance, and 
the finish of their texture. They almost al- 
ways on great occasions display force as well 
as elegance, and a certain dramatic yet sub- 
dued eloquence that carries conviction by its 
dignity. At the same time it would be diffi- 
cult to detach half a dozen sentences, or even 
passing remarks, that can be ranked as orig- 
inal or brilliant. We never see a quotation 
from his books relating to philosophy, the 
fine arts, human passions, or social progress ; 
though some good quotations might, here and 
there, be made with reference to certain his- 
torical characters. But the most important 
work he did in the literary field of his day 
was by no means that of his substantive vol- 
umes ; it was his anonymous and compara- 
tively unknown writings and influences in the 
Examiner, and elsewhere after he had risen 
to sufficient importance. When the new book 
of either of his great friends was about to 
appear, he would herald it with preliminary 
notes and flourishes as of “flags and trum- 
pets,” and his reviews in the Zxaminer, when 
the book was issued, were in every respect 
calculated to promote or assist an extensive 
sale. When a book was published by any 
of those authors or publishers whom he saw 
fit to oppose and denounce, he well knew 
how to write; or get written, the most 
damaging critiques, while giving two or three 
extracts for “faint praise,” and sometimes 
with the remark that there was nothing else 
worth reading in the work. In cases of in- 
difference, he would pen- notices full of ap- 
parent care, that led to hopeful advertise- 
ments, and no more. At rare intervals, and 
to show a largeness of justice and no favor- 
itism, he would give a highly eulogistic notice 
of some unknown author who had published a 
work that was quite certain not to attain the 
least popularity. He would ignore, or slight, 
certain men likely to be formidable rivals of 
his idols, so long as he could safely do so— 
Thackeray, for instance, among others. It 
was, however, with regard to those associates 
and friends (in the second or third degree), 
who were not to be allowed to come in com- 
petition with his close alliances, that his tal- 
ents most shone. The Z.xaminerwas a lead- 
ing paper, and a power, not only in the strong 
ebb and flow of the sea of politics, but in 
literature and the drama ; and he certainly 
“handled his craft” to perfection. He was a 
master of all the arts whereby a critique shall 
seem laudatory, and so full of justice in its 
encouragement, while it shall not conduce to 
the sale of a single copy of the book. If an 
author, publisher, or any of their friends, 
complained, he could instantly point to some 
short passage of due appreciation and pat- 
ronizing praise, and ask, with a grand air of 
injured magnanimity, what more could any 
reasonable person require of one who had a 
high sense of duty? As to the effect of a 
prolonged delay (of, say, from three to five 
months) in the appearance of a very eulogis- 
tic review, he well understood that it was cold 





comfort of no practical value whatever. As 
a book-factor and publisher’s factotum, Mr. 
Forster was not to be compared to another 
editorial magnate who might be named ; but 
as a popularity-factor and companion, he was 
unrivaled. 

Had Mr. John Forster been a French 
Uittérateur, his attainments and imposing air, 
his industry and capacity of labor, his pow- 
ers as an artiste in private life, his faith- 
ful partisanship and skill in “ political in- 
trigue,” besides the hearty genialities at 
times, which would throw opponents off 
their guard—these remarkable characteris- 
tics would have enabled him to rise to the 
highest offices and influences of the public 
press, and might eventually have led him to 
the head of an academy, or a prominent posi- 
tion in a ministry. 

With regard to his “ Life of Dickens,” it 
has been truly remarked in several quarters 
that his friend is made to appear a man of 
very weak character, constantly needing his 
advice ; which was certainly not the fact ; 
while, as to private letters, Mr. Blanchard 
Jerrold says, “ There exists a rich and varied 
‘Dickens’ correspondence which Forster 
would not touch.” Some dozens of letters 
written to me, not only in England, but in 
Australia, are in my possession, and his cor- 
respondence altogether to numerous friends 
in various parts of the world, which has been 
omitted and utterly ignored in this “ Life,” 
would certainly fill two or three volumes well 
worthy of publication. But the last and 
most important consideration induced by the 
present subject is that which relates to the 
conduct of social life with a view to worldly 
advancement. How far the example should 
be followed is another matter ; and we may 
add that it would require no ordinary char- 
acter and ability to do the like, even if for- 
tune or circumstances in like manner favored 
an ambitious imitator. Mr. John Forster 
was one of the most successful literary men 
of his day, without any of the genius of his 
contemporaries. 

To the ironical eulogies of Charles Kean 
on the admirable, opossum-like, bough-by- 
bough ascent of his early companion, till he 
had built himself a house of characteristic 
title and neighborhood—to wit, “‘ Palace-gate 
House ” (most irreverently called by certain 
envious scribblers “The House that Jack 
built ”)}—something still remains to be added. 
It really appears as if he had inspired some 
of the London reporters with his final wishes 
—and as though the ramification of his pe- 
culiar roots vibrated even from the grave— 
for the world was carefully informed that at 
his funeral “the future Viceroy of India,” 
“the son of his friend the late Lord Lyt- 
ton,” was present, together with the son of 
“his friend the late Charles Dickens,” etc. 
And, in order to crown the structure of his 
unique career, and finally checkmate all ex- 
positors of his factitious renown, his last 
will and testament bequeathed his library, 
pictures, prints, manuscripts, curiosities, and 
other relics, to the South Kensington Muse- 





um, with the express stipulation, and only on 
that condition, that the “collection” shall 
have a separate room assigned to it, bearing | 
and commemorating the name of the donor. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 
O one now has any reason for doubting 
the success of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. We do not mean monetary success. 
Whether the receipts shall be equal to the 
immense expenditure is not so important as 
that the exhibition shall be one worthy of the 
occasion and the people. Money will indis- 
putably flow into the treasury of the com- 
missioners in liberal streams, but money has 
been disbursed by them like a tidal outflow ; 
and hence the attendance may be large, the 
appreciation keen, the applause resounding, 
and yet the many millions of returns fall a 
little short of the many millions of outgoes. 
But, even should this be the case, Philadel- 
phia will not begrudge a small loss of money 
which is so sure to be richly compensated for 
by an immense gain of glory and renown. 
The enterprise, as a public exhibit of the 
world’s industry, is certain to be a success in 
all that will make it eminently worthy of 
success. 

Even to-day, when the buildings are for the 
most part empty, and only a few intimations 
of the coming wonders are to be noted, the 
exhibition is well worth visiting. For here, 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, has sprung up 
within a few short months a new city of mar- 
velous edifices—a fairy-land of crystal facades, 
of slender but aspiring arches, of towers and 
minarets Oriental in graceful lightness and 
tropical in splendor of color, of halls more 
lofty and spacious than the oldest cities can 
boast of. Great cities have sprung up at the 
will of powerful rulers, but the magic of 
tyranny and extorted wealth has never been 
more truly potent than the magic of indus- 
try and good-will exhibited on the Schuyl- 
kill. We see here how powerful a popular 
impulse may be, how the arts of peace may 
exalt themselves as triumphantly and house 
themselves as palatially as ever luxurious 
despotism did in the most dazzling eras of 
the past. 

We have called the group of exhibition 
buildings a city. None of our readers who 
have not visited the place can realize how 
accurate and appropriate the use of this 
word is ; for, in the large area of the exhi- 
bition grounds — some two hundred and 
sixty acres—there are not only the exhibi- 
tion buildings proper, but numerous other 
structures that will reach the aggregate, it is 
estimated, of a hundred and fifty ; while ad- 
jacent to the exhibition grounds immense 
hotels and other structures have sprung up 
—giving to the scene every characteristic of 
a large and populous town. 

It may perplex the reader to understand 
what so large a number of buildings in this 


| Exhibition City is composed of. First, we 
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have the Main Building, covering an area of 
twenty-one acres, extending eighteen hundred 
feet, and having a width of four hundred 
and sixty-five feet. The current engraved 
views do not convey an adequate idea of this 
gigantic palace. It lifts better than the pict- 
ures of it show, and then, as all the minor 
decorative forms are pleasing, and the con- 
trasted tints of the painted columns harmo- 
niously beautiful, an effect is produced which 
no photograph or engraving can express. 
The Machinery Hall, which is next in size, 
is somewhat homelier in character, but, as it 
covers fourteen acres, the size alone is im- 
posing ; and, when the thousand pistons 
and wheels within it are busy, the animated 
and bewildering picture will astound both 
eyes and ears. The Art Building is of gran- 
ite—a structure designed to remain as a per- 
manent memorial of the exhibition. There 
has been a disposition to criticise the con- 
struction of this building ; it has its faults, 
no doubt, but it seems to us full of simple 
dignity. The country has very few buildings 
equal to it. It is a structure that, under 
ordinary circumstances, would have required 
years of preparation and debate, and then 
years for its walls to slowly rise to comple- 
tion ; but under the new power that presides 
over the Magic City it has leaped into exist- 
ence in as many months as it would former- 
ly have taken years. The spread-eagle at 
each corner of the wings seriously injures 
its character; and the two colossal bronzes 
that flank its terraced approach are far from 
good. This position is admirably fitted for 
groups of sculpture ; but those placed there 
are unworthy the situation or the building. 
The very beautiful Horticultural Building, 
which also is to remain a feature of Fair- 
mount Park, has risen a thing of beauty in 
crystal and gilt and softly-blending tints, in 
obedience to the wand of our new Asmodzus, 
who roofs in a night, rather than unroofs as 
his ancient model did, these brilliant exha- 
lations of modern genius. Then, to com- 
plete the list of exhibition buildings proper, 
there are the Agricultural Hall, with its 
pointed arches—a structure unique from the 
exterior, but rather confused in the interior 
with its excess of feeble columns ; and the 
Women’s Pavilion, and the United States 
Government Building. Many of these have 
their supplementary structures ; and, in ad- 
dition, each foreign country has erected a 
building as a bureau or headquarters for its 
commissioners and exhibitors, while many of 
our States have erected similar structures. 
These buildings are many of them of peculiar 
interest ; and to these must be added restau- 
rants of different nationalities, and special 
exhibition buildings, such as a model Swedish 
schoolhouse—all of which go to make up the 
various edifices of this great city of industry. 





It is not our purpose—it is not within our 
space—to enter into a description of what all 
these many buildings are to contain; we can 
only remind the reader that here, within a 
few acres, the world is to be epitomized ; 
here, Orient and Occident, the equator and 
the poles, the zones from the frigid to the 
tropical, are to show their products and 
their industries; here the nations are to 
meet cheek by jowl. 

It is already a busy world. Tracks are 
laid so that trains may discharge their 
freight at the very doors of the buildings, 
and at every point puffing engines come and 
go; cars empty their contents by hundreds 
of busy hands into the expectant recepta- 
cles; while within the buildings thousands 
of mechanics are erecting machinery, build- 
ing courts, constructing a vast variety of 
cases and other structures for the display 
of products, and making other preparations 
for the coming event. It is a superb pande- 
monium. Men are paving roads and plan- 
ning walks; men are laying sod and planting 
trees ; men are building fountains and lay- 
ing pipes ; men are pushing forward to com- 
pletion, with impatient zeal, the hundred or 
more minor structures ; men are lifting vast 
reflectors into their places; men are paint- 
ing and gilding and deeorating ; eager ex- 
hibitors are hurrying hither and thither ; 
visitors gather around the entrance of every 
building, wild at their exclusion, and snatch- 
ing breathlessly passing glimpses of the won- 
ders within ; and Custom-House officers hov- 
er around strange-looking boxes and barrels 
from far-off countries—for Egypt and Bra- 
zil, Belgium and Spain, Norway and France, 
have already landed their contributions, and 
are beginning to place them. It is indeed 
a wonderfully busy and stirring scene. One 
can but marvel at all he sees: at the com- 
prehensiveness and largeness of the whole 
scheme; at the admirable executive talent 
that, in face of so many tremendous difficul- 
ties, has brought so gigantic an undertaking 
to so successful a pass. The energy, the cour- 
age, the skill, the knowledge, the taste, the 
zeal, have all been admirable, and establish, 
in every mind that sees their results so far, 
the supremest confidence that all is to go off 
honorably, safely, and well. 

For our part we have but one fear, and 
that pertains to the art-display. It is a pe- 
culiarity of American art that its best re- 
sults are of a character unsuited to the great 
spaces of a huge exhibition-hall. Our artists 
do not produce imposing or grand paintings ; 
their genius is rather for the subtilties of 
summer sunsets, for the hazy mists that hang 
over the hilltops or brood upon the sea, or 
for the lights that flicker through the dark 
caverns of the woods. It is true that Church 
and Bierstadt have painted grand landscapes, 





but these are exceptions. Unfortunately, 
where our better painters hesitate to go, 
third and fourth rate men rush in—artists 
of imagination, perhaps, but commonly of 
much more audacity than knowledge; and 
these half-trained men cover expansive can- 
vases with historic and allegorical subjects, 
in which the tremendous story is expected to 
cover a multitude of errors in coloring and 
general execution. It will be quite impossi- 
ble, we fear, to exclude these performances. 
If a rigid rule of exclusion is adopted, there 
will be very little native art to show, for our 
really good artists are few in number; and 
yet any relaxation in behalf of these ambi- 
tious attempts will be sure to let in a flood of 
loud and vulgar pictures that will do our art- 
reputation great injury. We recently saw 
in Philadelphia a number of pictures wait- 
ing the decision of the Art Committee, many 
of which no doubt will be rejected; but 
there is too much reason to fear that it will 
be impossible to keep out a great many that, 
for the honor of the country, we could wish 
were anywhere else than in Memorial Hall. 

However, if the art-display fail to meet 
the national hope, we at least may rely upon 
the array of industrial objects as being alto- 
gether worthy of us. We may indulge in the 
confident expectation of being able in the 
future to point to the exhibition as a whole 
with lasting pride and pleasure. 





ERE many days the ruler of the only 
prosperous and powerful South American na- 
tion will land upon our shores. Although 
Brazil is, as a matter of travel, farther from 
us than Europe, we are perhaps justified in 
having a neighborly feeling for it, as being, 
at least, in the same hemisphere. Other 
reasons there are why we should have a 
kindly regard for Brazil and its emperor. 
Despite its imperial character, the Brazilian 
Government has certain resemblances to our 
own. It is free and constitutional; and 
under Dom Pedro II. the deliberately ex- 
pressed will of the people has always been 
the law of action. Dom Pedro is himself 
not only a man of culture and learning, an 
earnest student of American and English as 
well as of Portuguese and Spanish literature, 
a skillful engineer, a competent chemist, and 
a very tolerable poet, but is profoundly im- 
pressed by convictions the most liberal, and 
most judicious as well as earnest ideas of 
progress and advancement. His reign of 
thirty-five years—for, although he succeeded 
to the throne ten years earlier, his actual 
control of affairs dates from 1840—has had 
a very remarkable record of national order 
and improvement. No wiser sovereign has 
ruled in the world during that period. At 
the age of fifteen he had become so mature in 
understanding, so appreciative of the true 
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principles of a just political policy, that he 
converted a state of anarchy and chronic civ- 
il war into one of tranquillity and equal pro- 
tection throughout his dominions. He has 
governed with a hand at once firm and gen- 
erous, conceding reforms whenever they be- 
came necessary or were demanded by his 
subjects, and on more than one occasion an- 
ticipating their needs by himself suggesting 
improvements. 

Dom Pedro’s visit here will not be his 
first experience in foreign travel. Several 
years ago he crossed the Atlantic, and spent 
some time in Paris and London. It is in- 
teresting to observe that his object in mak- 
ing that journey was not to be lionized, to 
enjoy the festivities of courts or the pageant- 
ry of welcoming processions. It was em- 
phatically a tour of study and observation. 
In London, Dom Pedro was wont to rise 
with the dawn, to engage in a ceaseless 
round of visits to places of interest until 
night, and to carefully jot down all his expe- 
riences for future reference. His favorite 
companions in London were not princes or 
nobles, but men of science like Sir Roderick 
Murchison and Sir Henry Rawlinson. Many 
places he visited before the metropolis was 
awake ; and he delivered an address before 
the Geographical Society, which was highly 
praised for its accuracy and learning. At 
home in Rio, the emperor is known as a 
warm patron of science, and as keenly alive 
to the progress of education among his sub- 
jects. He has always welcomed with ardor 
such men of letters and science as have vis- 
ited his realms ; and his hospitable welcome 
to Agassiz cannot be easily forgotten by 
Americans. Some time ago he was elected 
an honorary member of the New York His- 
torical Society, and on that occasion Dr. 
Osgood well expressed, as follows, the best 
reason we can now have for giving him a 
hearty greeting to the United States: “ Dom 
Pedro II., by his character, by his tastes, ap- 
plication, and acquisitions in literature and 
science, ascends from his mere fortuitous po- 
sition as emperor, and takes his place in the 
world as a man.” Our republicanism is, 
perhaps, of a form sufficiently tolerant to 
permit us a feeling of pleasure at the pros- 
pect of seeing a real emperor, with the blood 
of Braganzas, Hapsburgs, and Bourbons in 
his veins, present at the Centennial; but 
Dom Pedro has the more solid claim to our 
respect and welcome, established by a good, 
wise, liberal reign, a high order of intellect- 
ual qualities, and an unsullied moral fame ; 
to which may be added a sincere admiration 
of this country, often and warmly expressed. 





An English schoolmaster was recently 
sentenced to imprisonment for five years for 
literally whipping one of his scholars blind. 











The boy being somewhat fractious, his 
teacher belabored him across the face with 
his birch-rod, so that the poor little fellow 
has lost his eyesight forever. No one can 
say that the cruel wretch who committed 
this offense has received more than his de- 
serts; and it is seriously to be hoped that 
his example will suffice to diminish, in some 
degree at least, the notorious severity of 
English pedagogues. The effect has been 
to arouse a profound feeling of indignation, 
and to give rise toa discussion how far se- 
vere corporeal punishment in schools accom- 
plishes the desired ends. The English 
schoolboy certainly has a rough time of it 
at any rate. The practice of “tunding” 
at Winchester, exposed some months ago, 
shows through what a trial of discomfort 
and even suffering the lad at one of the 
great schools has to pass in order to get a 
good education ; and some of the pictures 
given in “Tom Brown” of life at Eton 
indicate that “ punishment,” in the pugilistic 
sense, is one of those conditions of school- 
life which are hallowed by tradition, and 
are winked at, to say the least, by head- 
masters. But the flogging in the English 
schools, ruthless and absolutely savage as it 
too often is, is a scandal to education and 
educated men, and not seldom results in 
permanent bodily injury ; and that it should 
be abolished, or at the very least restrained, 
is a plea which gathers strength with every 
fresh example of cruelty. The English have 
abolished flogging in the army and navy: 
strong soldiers and sailors used to be whipped 
for insubordination ; but the punishment 
was found by English legislators at once both 
cruel and useless. It is pertinent to ask, 
then, why a chastisement which was found 
too severe for them is allowed to be still 
employed on the stripling who seeks an 
education in the quiet village-school or the 
stately old college. 





Correspondence. 


Hartrorp, Connecticut, March 27, 1876. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 

SIR: It may seem presumptuous for a “‘ land- 
lubber ” to attempt to correct a rear-admiral upon 
a purely naval matter, but as I am positive of 
the correctness of my views I ask your permission 
to give my testimony (that of an eye-witness) as 
to the position of Admiral Farragut during the 
passage of the forts at the entrance of Mobile 
Bay. That my opportunities for acquiring ex- 
act knowledge of the circumstances may be un- 
derstood, I will state that I was at the time a 
signal-officer of the United States Army, and had 
been assigned to duty on the Hartford for the 
purpose of communicating between the admiral 
and the land-forces then in the rear of Fort 
Gaines. One army signal-officer had been sta- 
tioned on each of the leading ships in the fleet, 
the intention being not to use their service until 
the passage of the forts had been accomplished, 








and a combined attack by land and water was 
arranged from the inside of the bay. The army 
mode of signaling was so much more expeditious 
than that of the navy, however, that after the 
fleet got under fire we were called into service, 
and it was my good fortune to transmit by sig- 
nal every order given by Admiral Farragut to 
his fleet from the beginning of the fight until its 
close, with the surrender of the ram Tennessee, 
Consequently I was, during the entire engage- 
ment, on deck (or above it), and in full sight of 
the admiral. 

I am certain that both Mr. Page, the artist, 
and Admiral Jenkins are in error as to the posi- 
tion Admiral Farragut occupied during the pas- 
sage of the forts. The former places him “ six- 
ty feet or more above the water-line ;” the latter 
says he ‘‘ ascended the starboard mizzen-rigging 
(shrouds) of the Hartford to about midway be- 
tween the mizzen-top and the hammock-rail, or 
poop-deck of the vessel.” 

The actual position of the admiral was in the 

“‘futtock - shrouds” of the mainmast, directly 
underneath the main-top. As all your readers 
will not understand these terms so readily as will 
Admiral Jenkins, let me explain. The “ main- 
top ” is the platform around the mainmast, about 
twenty-five or thirty feet from the deck, and the 
‘* futtock-shrouds ” are the iron chains running 
from the sides of the ‘‘ main-top” to the mast a 
few feet beneath. The reason for the admiral 
taking this position is easily explained. When 
the ships came within range of the guns of Fort 
Morgan, the pilot of the Hartford took his place 
upon the main-top, where, above the smoke of 
the ship’s guns, he could see to direct the course. 
Admiral Farragut stationed himself under the 
main-top, where he could be in direct communi- 
cation with the pilot overhead, and the fleet- 
captain and executive officer beneath, and where 
also he could have an unobstructed view of the 
contest. 
In corroboration of my opinion, I quote from 
that noble war-lyric, ‘‘ The Bay Fight,” by the 
talented and lamented H. H. Brownell, “the 
battle-laureate,” as Holmes christened him. He 
was Farragut’s secretary at the time, and sat on 
deck during the fight, making notes as coolly 
and as methodically as if he were attending a 
social-science congress. He says: 


“ From the main-top, bold and brief, 
Came the words of our grand old chief— 
* Go on’—’twas all he said— 
Our helm was put to starboard, 
And the Hartford forged ahead.” 


I am confident that Captain L. A. Kimberly, 
of the navy, who was then executive officer of 
the Hartford, and as brave and modest a man as 
lives, will bear witness to the correctness of my 
statement. 

In justice to Admiral Jenkins I should say 
that I believe he has confused two incidents of 
the fight. During the fight with the ram Ten- 
nessee, after the passage of the forts, the Hart- 
ford was run into and cut almost to the water’s 
edge by the Lackawanna. Admiral Farragut 
was at this time on the quarter-deck, and, while 
great temporary consternation prevailed among 
the crew, who thought the ship must sink, the 
admiral sprang into the ‘ starboard mizzen-rig- 
ging,” and leaned over the side of the ship to as- 
certain the extent of the injury. Finding that 
the ship was not endangered, he ordered her to 
renew the pursuit of the ram. It is probably 
from this incident that Admiral Jenkins ob- 
tained his erroneous impression, The admiral 
himself did noble service during the day in com- 
mand of the Richmond. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Joun C, KINNEY, 





Late Acting Signal-Officer, U. S. A. 
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New York, March 29, 1876. 
To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 

S1r: I have read with interest your able edi- 
torial on Walt Whitman in the last number of 
the JoURNAL, and, being at this moment en- 
gaged in the study of Whitman's works, I take 
the liberty of uttering a few words, not precise- 
ly in defense of the poet, but in the name of 
justice. 

As far as I can see, Whitman is neither a 
great thinker nor a great poet. Knowing noth- 
ing of his career beyond what you have stated, 
I find him, nevertheless, a trickster in his works. 
Whether or not he is a primitive bard, in the 
sense that Swinburne and Rossetti imagine him 
to be, is of slight importance. His past life is 
of less. It matters little what he was. The 
question is, What is he now ? I do not see that 
Mr. Bayne has answered this, although he ut- 
ters many undeniable truths. 

There is only one way to understand a poet : 
read his works. Now, after a careful perusal of 
every line which Walt Whitman has given to 
the public, I discover beneath the shams, pre- 
tensions, and affectations, which he makes no at- 
tempt to conceal, a spirit of humanity that is 
exquisite, so long as it does not drop into bald 
realism, and a spirit of American democracy that 
is irresistible. The poet does not exaggerate 
when he exclaims : 

“Camerado! this is no book ; 
Who touches this touches a man !” 


What is more, he has suggested the future for 
poets, to whom science is a new awakening. 
Was it not he who wrote : 


“Tam a man who, sauntering along, without fully 
stopping, ‘ 
Turns a casual look upon you, and then averts his 
face, 
Leaving it to you to prove and define it, 
Expecting the main thing from you ?”’ 

Whitman's book is a breathing picture of de- 
mocracy and labor, as these words are under- 
stood in America. Coarse, bombastic, licen- 
tious, as he often is, he is a poet withal. To 
sum up, he is an original genius 7” the spirit, 
a vain pretension 7” the expression. His theory 
relating to verse is childish ; but he is no artist, 
and cannot reason as an artist. Yet there is 
beauty beneath his filth. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. E. MONTGOMMERY. 
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*¢ C*OME persons” (to paraphrase an old 

saying) “are born great, others 
achieve greatness, and others still have 
greatness thrust upon them.” Of the latter 
class a more conspicuous example could 
hardly be found than Caroline Herschel. 
Her name is imperishably linked with the 
history of astronomy, as well by her own in- 
dependent discoveries and labors as by the 
assistance which she rendered to her brother, 
the illustrious Sir William Herschel; she 
received the gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, of which, and also of the 
Royal Irish Academy, she was made an hon- 
orary member ; and, during her later years, 
she received numerous evidences of the hon- 
or in which she was held by the learned men 
and learned societies of Europe. Yet, to the 
very end of her long life, she not only depre- 
cated but resisted the disposition to assign 
her an individual place and reputation. She 
was more than willing, she preferred to shine 
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by the reflected light of her brother’s genius ; 
and her greatest grievance against her con- 
temporaries was their determination to see 
in her something more than “ the tool which 
he shaped for his use,” and in her labors 
something beyond the mere “ minding the 
heavens ” for her brother, which was all she 
was willing to admit that she had done. Be- 
fore she died she wa$ the recipient of those 
“court favors” which are so often besieged 
in vain, and was an object of almost reve- 
rential homage from the new generation of 
savants who realized what the Herschels had 
done for science ; but to the last her domi- 
nant feeling was the same—“ I am nothing, 
I have done nothing ; all I am, all I know, I 
owe to my brother. I am only the tool which 
he shaped to his use—a well-trained puppy- 
dog would have done as much.” 

Part of this protest against fame was 
doubtless due to the genuine modesty of a 
mind which had lived so long in companion- 
ship with a truly great man, and in the pres- 
ence of the unfathomable depths of the starry 
heavens that praise of herself seemed child- 
ish exaggeration ; but chiefly it was due to 
her devotion to that brother, one leaf in 
whose chaplet of honor was more precious 
to her than all the glory which could have 
been heaped upon herself. Probably a more 
utterly unselfish nature never existed than 
that revealed so touchingly in her recently- 
published “ Memoir and Correspondence.” ! 
Indeed, it is not so much unselfishness that 
is revealed as an utter abnegation of self, an 
absolute indifference to self except in so far 
as she was able to minister to the wants and 
happiness of the beloved object, and a dis- 
gust with self when the lustre of her own 
fame threatened to divert public attention 
even for a moment from the all-sufficient ra- 
diance of that central sun. Every word said 
in her own praise seemed to be so much taken 
away from the honor due to her brother ; 
and this was the reason why she felt a sort 
of resentment toward those who persisted in 
seeing in her something more than she recog- 
nized in herself—a “ tool” which, even as a 
tool, was only used by him for lack of a 
better. 

We shall not attempt to summarize or 
abridge a memoir which, as it is, is more 
meagre than the interest of the subject would 
have justified ; but, pursuing the line of 
thought already suggested, we may remark 
upon the conclusive evidence which Miss 
Herschel’s career affords that the true spirit 
of self-sacrifice may be as effectual an incen- 
tive to achievement as personal ambition or 
the desire to “get on.” Born one of the 
youngest members of a large and poor fam- 
ily, she was from childhood to the age of 
twenty-three little better than a household 
drudge—denied even such small education- 
al advantages as her brothers had enjoyed, 
and purposely kept back by a mother who 
was fearful lest too much “learning” should 
unfit her for the domestic and menial occu- 
pations to which it seemed to be destined 
that she should be confined. When, at the 
age of twenty-three, her brother William 


1 Memoir and Correspondence of Caroline Her- 
schel. By Mrs. John Herschel. With Portraits. 








New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1876, 





brought her to England to assist him in his 
musical labors, she possessed less of such 
knowledge as is learned from books than 
most children of ten ; she knew no word of 
English and scarcely anything of music ; and 
her brother was too overwhelmed with his 
combined musical and scientific studies to 
give any time to her training ; yet, in a sin- 
gle year, besides relieving him of all house- 
hold cares, she had so far perfected herself 
in the work assigned her that she took a 
leading part in the oratorios, and soon be- 
came the prima donna of the company. A 
successful musical career seemed opening be- 
fore her ; but, when that brother determined 
to abandon his lucrative profession as musi- 
cian, and devote his whole attention to as- 
tronomy, she laid aside her music without 
even the thought of an independent career, 
and began at once to qualify herself for help- 
ing him in his new labors. She confesses 
that she could never remember the multipli- 
cation-table, and had always to keep a copy 
of it by her; yet, by sheer force of will, and 
without any more instruction than she ob- 
tained by asking questions at meal-times, she 
learned enough of mathematics and of meth- 
ods of calculation to be able to commit to 
writing the results of his researches, and af- 
ter a time to work out most of the problems 
with which his work confronted him. “ She 
became his assistant in the workshop ; she 
helped him to grind and polish his mirrors ; 
she stood beside his telescope in the nights 
of midwinter, to write down his observations, 
when the very ink was frozen in the bottle ;” 
and, what was equally important, it was ow- 
ing to her thrift and care that he was not 
harassed by the rankling vexations of money 
matters. When not otherwise employed in 
his behalf, she “‘ minded the heavens” for 
him with a “ seven-foot Newtonian sweeper” 
which he had given her. With this “sweep- 
er” she discovered eight comets first and 
last, and detected several remarkable nebule 
and clusters of stars previously unnoticed ; 
but these were mere incidents, and evidently 
afforded her far less satisfaction than the 
feeling thus expressed by her long afterward 
— I had the comfort to see that my brother 
was satisfied with my endeavors in assisting 
him.” For nearly forty years was this un- 
selfish service continued, and when Sir Wil- 
liam died both her occupation and her inter- 
est in life were gone. Her own life was still 
prolonged for many years ; but she lived in 
the past, or in the present only so far as to 
watch the successive steps by which Sir John 
Herschel and other observers completed the 
great work which the elder Herschel had so 
gloriously begun. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that Sir 
William Herschel deserved the love and de- 
votion thus rendered him. No adequate 
and satisfactory biography of him has yet 
been written, but the incidental revelations 
made in Miss Herschel’s recollections show 
that, splendid as was his genius, and brilliant 
as were his achievements in science, they 
were equaled and ennobled by the beauty 
and worth of his private character. He ex- 
acted no sacrifice from others which he him- 
self was not more than willing to parallel ; 
and it is not surprising that his own enthu- 
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siasm for his work and heroic struggles 
against difficulties should have dwarfed the 
selfish instincts of a nature brought into in- 
timate association with him. 

The volume consists almost exclusively— 
too exclusively, in fact—of extracts from 
Miss Herschel’s journals, diaries, and let- 
ters. It contains a portrait of Miss Herschel 
at the age of ninety-two, an excellent one 
of Sir William Herschel, and a picture of 
the famous forty-foot telescope at Slough. 





PERHAPS as useful a work as could have 
been done in the present state of knowledge 
is that which has been performed by Miss 
Arabella B. Buckley in her “ Short History 
of Natural Science” (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.). The object of the book is “to 
place before young and unscientific people 
those main discoveries of science which 
ought to be known by every educated per- 
son, and at the same time to impart a living 
interest to the whole, by associating with 
each step in advance some history of the 
men who made it.” There are already in 
existence numefous text-books and treatises 
in which the elementary facts of the various 
branches of science are taught ; but, as Miss 
Buckley observes, “ though such instruction 
is of immense value, something more is re- 
quired in order that the mind may be pre- 
pared to follow intelligently the great move- 
ment of modern thought.” Not only the 
facts but the leading principles of science 
ought in some measure to be understood ; 
and, as she rightly thinks, these can be most 
easily and effectually taught by showing the 
steps by which each science has attained its 
present position and importance ; in other 
words, by a history of investigation and dis- 
covery. Of the two methods of narrating 
this history open to Miss Buckley—of giving 
aconsecutive and complete account of each 
science separately, or the chronological plan 
of treating new discoveries in the order in 
which they arose—she has adopted the lat- 
ter, for the reason that, although each science 
might be better understood if the account of 
it were carried on without any break, yet by 
this arrangement the reader could not see 
“the gradual way in which our knowledge 
has grown from century to century, nor how 
the work done in one science has often 
helped to bring out new truths in another.” 
Beginning, accordingly, with Thales, whose 
discovery of the Solstices and Equinoxes, 
and of the fact that the moon reflects the 
light of the sun, may be said to have been 
the foundation of astronomy, as we under- 
stand it, she deals successively with the sci- 
ence of the Greeks, including the famous 
school of Alexandria, the science of the 
middle ages, and, more fully, with the sci- 
ence of the sixteenth, of the seventeenth, of 
the eighteenth, and of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, ending with Darwin’s momentous dis- 
coveries in biology. 

As thus stated, the work seems simple 
enough, but a more difficult task could hardly 
have been undertaken than that of rendering 
the great principles, processes, and facts of 
natural science intelligible to young and par- 
tially-educated persons. It requires not only 
a wide range of information and thorough 





culture, but perfect impartiality and open- 
ness of mind, and a very rare kind of liter- 
ary skill. All these requisites, fortunately, 
Miss Buckley possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree. As secretary for many years of the 
late Sir Charles Lyell, she breathed an at- 
mosphere of science, so to speak, and was 
brought in contact with many of the leading 
scientific men of the day ; the list of works 
appended to the several divisions of the 
work shows that she has consulted only the 
best authorities ; there is not the faintest shade 
of prejudice or bias from the beginning to 
the end of her book—of anything, in fact, 
but a sincere desire to state the exact truth ; 
and her style is admirably simple, clear, and 
pleasing. Some of her explanations of dif- 
ficult points exhibit a real genius for exposi- 
tion, and have certainly never been surpassed 
in their way; and there are few non-scien- 
tific readers who will not obtain from her 
book a more precise understanding of many 
of the intricacies of science. Professor 
Huxley remarks somewhere that the time 
has come when the task of interpreting sci- 
ence to the people has become hardly less 
important than that of making scientific in- 
vestigations ; and it is a matter of congratula- 
tion that in Miss Buckley we have one who 
promises to do such excellent work in this 
field. 

While addressed primarily to readers, 
the history is also designed for use in schools, 
and, besides being divided into sections 
which would serve very well as a basis for 
lessons, is furnished with a chronological 
table of the various sciences, by means of 
which questions can be framed, either upon 
the discoveries of any given period, or on 
the progressive advance, through several cen- 
turies, of any of the five main divisions of 
science which are dealt with in the volume. 
There are also numerous simple experi- 
ments, which are illustrated with charts and 
figures ; and a beautifully-printed colored 
plate of spectra faces the title-page. 





THE knowledge of the specialist, the cult- 
ure of the scholar, and the skill of the 4##é 
vateur, have seldom been more happily com- 
bined than in the architectural treatises and 
discourses of M. Viollet le Duc; and none 
of his previous works exhibits these quali- 
ties in so conspicuous a degree as his recently- 
published “ Habitations of Man in All Ages” 
(Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co.). In it he de- 
scribes the origin and development of do- 
mestic architecture among the various races 
of mankind, the modes in which human 
dwellings have been constructed, the condi- 
tions which shaped their character, and the 
appearance and manners of their inhabitants 
from prehistoric times down to our own ; ex- 
hibiting a sort of panorama of the noblest of 
the arts from its first rude beginnings in the 
need of primitive man for shelter to its final 
culmination in “the massive grandeur of 
Egyptian and Assyrian dwellings, the quaint 
peculiarities of those of China, the elegant 
abodes of the cultivated Greek and wealthy 
Roman, the lordly castle of feudal times, and 
the sumptuous mansions of the Renaissance.” 
The resources of fiction are called in to give 





animation and variety to this survey ; and 








the pencil of the artist makes plain to the 
eye what verbal description could shadow 
forth but vaguely to the mind. 

The method or “argument” of the book 
is as follows: Two friends, “ Epergos” and 
“ Doxius,” the former personifying the spirit 
of progress, and the latter that of obstinate 
adherence to traditional forms and habits, 
set out to survey the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, visiting each people 
at that epoch in its development which the 
author wishes to illustrate. No attempt is 
made to follow the details of their journeys, 
or to maintain any relations with chronology. 
As with similar personages on the stage, they 
are always on hand when and where they are 
wanted ; and thus, after witnessing through 
them the first rude attempts of primitive man 
to provide himself with shelter by bending 
down and interlacing the branches of trees, 
we visit successively the Aryas, in their ori- 
ginal homes on the upper affluents of the In- 
dus, the yellow race of Eastern Asia, the 
nomadic and predatory tribes of the Central 
Asian Desert, the realm of Ancient Egypt, 
the earliest dwellings of the Aryas settled in 
Upper Media, the nomadic and stationary 
Semites, the Assyrians, the Pelasgi, the Ioni- 
ans of Asia, the Hellenes, the Romans at the 
time of Augustus, Northern Syria, Buddhist 
India, the Far East, the Nahuas and Toltecs 
of America, the Scandinavians, Gaul under 
the Merovingians and Carlovingians, the Sar- 
acens, and Western Europe at the feudal 
period and at the Renaissance. M. Viollet 
le Duc’s theory being that the architecture 
of any people is, when uncorrupted, the nat- 
ural and spontaneous outcome of its character, 
antecedents, and geographical position, he 
delineates the inhabitants and the country as 
well as the houses, at the same time sketch- 
ing the outlines of their history. The narra- 
tive is further enlivened by discussions be- 
tween Epergos and Doxius, who, regarding 
everything from a precisely opposite point 
of view, enable the author to bring out 
through them the true bearing of facts as il- 
lustrative of principles, and of principles in 
their application to the facts of human prog- 
ress. 

While thus careful, however, to empha- 
size the historical aspects of his subject, M. 
Viollet le Duc’s aim is primarily to elucidate 
the general principles of art, and thus estab- 
lish a sound basis for the education of pub- 
lic taste. His exposition of these principles 
is as masterly as his knowledge is profound 
and varied ; and it is difficult to say whether 
the “ Habitations of Man” is most interest- 
ing as a narrative, most useful as an histori- 
cal summary, or most valuable as a discus- 
sion of the principles of architectural art. 

The translation by Mr. Benjamin Buck- 
nall, himself an architect, is excellent ; and 
the pictures—illustrating men, manners, and 
costume, as well as houses—are extremely 
good, and not less instructive than the text. 





THE sickly hue of “a green and yellow 
melancholy” pervades “Ersilia,” the new 
novel by the author of “ My Little Lady” 
(Holt’s “ Leisure-Hour Series”). The pro- 
logue introduces us toa man whose way of 
life has fallen in the sere and yellow leaf, 
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and who is almost in tears himself as he 
casts a retrospective glance over the past ; 
and the remainder of the book is devoted to 
showing that the self-pitying pathos of that 
backward look is justified by the experiences 
of his life. It is a sort of prose dirge, in 
which the same voice tells the story and leads 
the wailing chorus ; and it is evident at the 
very start that what is expected of the read- 
er is that he shall pay the silent tribute of a 
tear. Such being the author’s object, it is 
plain that she has adopted very inartistic 
methods for accomplishing it; for, aside 
from the fact that tears are very likely to re- 
fuse obedience to a peremptory summons, 
the world is prone to suspect the sincerity 
of a grief which is too voluble of expres- 
sion, and can hardly be expected to remain 
in the melting mood through three or four 
hundred pages. The pathos of Randolph’s 
story would be much more evident if some 
one other than Randolph had told it; and 
the device of narrating the greater part of it 
in the third person, while it causes infinite 
confusion and perplexity, does not accom- 
plish its purpose of making it appear the 
work of an outside and disinterested chron- 
icler. 

The author would probably object to our 
criticism that it deals with the structure of 
the story only, while her object was primari- 
ly the delineation of character. But it is 
largely owing to that structure, we take it, 
that the people who figure in it are so 
vague and hazy of outline. The book is a 
product of subjective sentiment, not of con- 
structive thought or practical observation, 
and it could not, therefore, in any form, 
have much value as a mirror of Nature 
or picture of life; but the author entangles 
herself in an inartistic method at the out- 
set, and the story suffers from it thoughout, 
in spite of several effective “situations” and 
a uniformly good style. 





PHILADELPHIA is blushing at present un- 
der many and varied honors, but no memori- 
al of her Centennial period gives promise of 
greater or more permanent value than the 
illustrated work entitled “ A Century after: 
Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania” (Philadelphia: Allen, Lane 
& Scott, and J. W. Lauderbach). It aims at 
pictorial representation of the scenery, archi- 
tecture, life, manners, and character of the 
city and commonwealth, and, so far as it has 
yet been carried (seven parts out of fifteen), 
is in all respects a highly creditable perform- 
ance. The illustrations by Thomas Moran, 
J. D. Woodward, F. O. C. Darley, W. L. 
Sheppard, Bensell, Schell, and others, are 
without exception good, and many of them 
are exquisite—revealing unsuspected capa- 
bilities for the picturesque in what some wag 
has called the “rigidly right-angled city.” 
The accompanying text, written chiefly by 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard, is of a quite unusual 
degree of excellence—picturesque and viva- 
cious in description, and with a highly appe- 
tizing flavor of historical reminiscence and 
personal anecdote. The days of '76 as well 
as of a century after are graphically deline- 
ated in its pages ; and the book is one which 
will not only afford pleasure in the present 





possession, but will acquire a constantly in- 
creasing value as the present eventful epoch 
recedes into the past. The printing and 
presswork are worthy of the other features, 
and the work as a whole is creditable alike 
to the enterprise and the art of the city 
which produced it. 





Tue four March volumes of the handy lit- 
tle ‘* Vest-Pocket Series” (Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co.) contain Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” Dickens’s ‘‘Christmas Carol,” Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘* Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” and 
Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Village” and 
‘“‘ Traveller.” None of these selections stand in 
need of either comment or commendation, but 
they make it certain that the series will be one 
which a man will feel like enlarging his vest- 
pockets for the special purpose of accommodat- 
ing it. 

Mr. ROBERT BUCHANAN says that ‘‘ no man 
has sung so nobly as Walt Whitman the right- 
eousness and beauty of work; and high and 
low, from him who works with his brain to him 
who works with his hands, would be strength- 
ened by the poetic scripture of this colossal 
workman and bard.” It is the opinion of many 
who know Walt Whitman that an incorrigible 
laziness is one of his most striking characteris- 
tics, and that his zeal for work has been limited 
to writing about it. 


On the occasion of the celebration of the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Ru- 
bens, the communal council of Antwerp has of- 
ferred for international competition a prize of 
three thousand francs for the best popularly- 
written history, in Flemish, of the Antwerp 
school of painting. 
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REPRESENTATIVE PICTURES AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


EAR after year, when the spring exhi- 

bition of pictures opens at the National 
Academy, interested newspaper critics and 
the public characterize it as better or worse 
than usual. The old proverb has it that 
comparisons are odious, and long experience 
warns us that this matter of better or worse 
in these exhibitions is too difficult for defi- 
nition. It seems better to us to demand if 
there are many good pictures on the Acad- 
emy walls, and if they are in usual or un- 
usual lines of painting. 

The number of really good works in any 
gallery in the world is very limited, but, as 
seven righteous men can save a city, half a 
dozen pictures of merit are sufficient to re- 
deem any collection of paintings from insig- 
nificance. The exhibition at the Academy 
contains nearly six hundred paintings of 
more or less interest, and undoubtedly there 
are eight of these whica possess unusual 
power in their different ways. These are 
Mr. Eastman Johnson’s “ Husking-Bee,” Mr. 
Page’s portrait of President Eliot, Mr. La 
Farge’s “ New England Pasture-Land,” Mr. 
Frank Lathrop’s portrait of a lady; “Cu- 
pid,” by Joseph Lieck ; Miss M. R. Oakey’s 
“Woman Serving,” Miss Jenny Browns- 
combe’s “Grandmother’s Treasures,” and 
William Sartain’s “Italian Head.” Mr. 
Wilmarth’s two pictures, and Mr. Winslow 











Homer’s “ Fair Wind,” might also be added 
to the list. 

In naming these pictures we mean no re- 
flection upon the others; but the works of 
the artists we have just mentioned are either 
so remarkably good examples of the old styles 
we are used to, or give so much indication of 
new paths, that they at once attract and fix 
the attention. We shall devote the present 
notice of the exhibition to dwelling upon the 
points in some of these pictures which give 
them excellence, and to showing as well as 
we can the motives of the artists as far as 
an outside observer is capable of appreciating 
them. 

It is frequently observable, in looking at 
a gallery of pictures, how much the works 
of one artist resemble those of another ; and 
particularly we have seen among our own 
painters this similarity. Landscape-painters 
have generally followed the styles of which 
Durand, Whittredge, Kensett, and Sanford 
Gifford, are the leaders ; and our portrait- 
painters have shown powerfully the influence 
of Stuart and Reynolds. 

The portraits we have mentioned in our 
list show no trace that either Stuart or Rey- 
nolds has ever existed so far as the painters 
of these pictures were concerned ; and cer- 
tainly Mr. La Farge’s landscape resembles 
no picture we ever saw, and its treatment 
scarcely brings to mind the artists of the 
French school in which he studied. A critic 
in one of our daily papers said of some of 
the pictures in the Academy that they af- 
forded a new starting-point for American art 
among women. This may or may not be 
true, but we agree with the writer so far as 
to believe with him that some of these pict- 
ures embody a new set of ideas, that till 
within a few years have been foreign to our 
American painters. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson and Mr. Page, who 
have long been well known to the public of 
New York, have never, we think, more per- 
fectly carried out their best artistic purposes 
than in the two pictures by them we have 
named. The portrait of President Eliot is an 
exceedingly noble one, and in it we see no 
trace of the faults commonly found with this 
artist’s work. It is very effective in light 
and shadow; it is perfectly placed in the 
canvas, and its clear, pure tones have not a 
shade of darkness or obscurity. Mr. Page 
has costumed Mr. Eliot in the black-silk-and- 
velvet gown of his office, and he stands bare- 
headed in the clear daylight. His features 
and profile are uncommonly clear-cut and 
energetic, and of these Mr. Page has taken 
the best view. An impressive, dignified fig- 
ure, his three-fourths full-length stands before 
us, delightful with its subtile simplicity, which 
is in no part barren nor destitute of meaning 
and expression. As a real tour de force of 
art this figure is noteworthy, and we believe 
in its way has never been excelled on this 
side of the ocean. 

Mr. Eastman Johnson’s “ Husking-Bee ” 
is also remarkably good. Rich in color, bal- 
anced in form and in light and shade, and 
good in drawing, the artists delight to study 
the nice clear touches with which he places 
his tints on the canvas, while even every 
child stands delighted with the animated, 
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graceful figures, and the pleasant daylight, 
and the agreeable details that go to make up 
the story. A yearor two ago we feared a little 
that Mr. Johnson, like so many other people 
who can do things well, was getting indolent. 
But we remember no picture of his more 
thoroughly well painted in each line of its 
expressive sides than this one. It will bear 
rigid criticism in every direction in which 
it can be analyzed, and bear each test well. 
In the west room the eye of the visitor is 
caught by a small dark head with half the 
face in shadow. The colors are so grave, 
and the modeling so delicate, that it reminds 
one of the Spanish pictures in the Louvre 
or the Pitti. This is Mr. Sartain’s “Italian 
Head,” something wholly quaint and unusual 
. for an American painter. Artists admire it 
for its exquisite relations of light, and for 
the excellent manipulation of the paint ; and 
the uninitiated spectator asks himself why 
the eloquent eyes and clear features of many 
Americans could not always be depicted in 
these mysterious and poetical half-tints that 
melt into each other and blend with an un- 
known distance. In our mixed-up popula- 
tion the greatest variety of type prevails, and, 
though the hard Yankee face is proverbial, 
never in Provence or in Italy have we seen 
more eloquent faces or finer eyes than among 
our native-born women. Grace, self-posses- 
sion, and sensitive, impassioned natures, are 
embodied in such faces ; and it is time that 
some of our artists should disclose a line of 
thought in their work capable of doing jus- 
tice to this type of the American. Mr. Sar- 
tain, who is a favorite pupil of Bonnat, the 
best French artist who takes students, has in 
this case painted an Italian ; but, established 
in this country, such a training of hand and 
habit of mind as his will enable some of our 
native faces to find their proper interpreter. 
Mr. Frank Lathrop’s head of a lady is as 
unlike the picture by Sartain as possible. 
The face somewhat resembles that of Mrs. 
Browning, and, while it is devoid of regular 
beauty of feature, it is full of picturesque- 
ness, and is quite intellectual. The look of 
delicate health, so difficult to render agree- 
ably in paint, has been here appreciated by 
the artist as an integral part of the woman’s 
condition, and lines which, judged by the 
standard of regular beauty, would look wast- 
ed and homely, here form into the cutlines 
of the head and the hair silhouetted against 
a pale background. Mr. Lathrop is very 
young, but he has one of those purely ar- 
tistic, unconscious minds that absorb through 
perception many truths which a reasoning 
intellect struggles in vain to master. His 
pictures, even from early youth, have always 
had in consequence of this faculty an artis- 
tic completeness of their own, and even when 
their details were open to severe criticism. 
This type of Nature is a very rare one, and 
the works of such a person are consequently 
full of suggestiveness from the peculiar point 
of view in which the artist contemplates the 
outer world. Taking the impression of a 


person’s individuality, or the leading senti- 
ment of a landscape or of a piece of furniture, 
he contrives to render with delicious appre- 
ciation the richness of a drapery, the flutter- 
ing timidity of a girl, the light sheen on silk 











or water, and, as in the case of this portrait 
at the Academy, the sensitive and delicate 
beauty of a woman not regularly handsome, 
but with a being suffused with grace and re- 
finement. Such a likeness as this, we think, 
almost any one would like to have of him- 
self or of a near friend; like an uncon- 
scious face in a mirror, it would be pleasant 
to go down to one’s children or grandchildren 
so interpreted. 

Miss Maria Oakey’s “ Woman Serving” 
is a remarkable picture for its suggestive- 
ness of other painters, and, at the same time, 
for its own originality. A young woman, 
slender, elegant, and very American in the 
sense of the best type of nervous and not 
over-vigorous women of our day, is passing 
across the canvas, bearing in her hands a 
tray holding fruit and food. We have spo- 
ken of this picture before, while it was still 
unknown to the general public, and we com- 
mented upon the richness of color that per- 
vaded it, but more than all upon the flow of 
the lines, the poise of the head, the vital- 
ity of its thready, red-brown hair, and on 
the airy sense of motion it conveyed. Like 
the works of all artists still somewhat inex- 
perienced, it has obvious faults—as, for in- 
stance, the hands have been thoughtlessly 
rendered, with their muscles relaxed as if 
holding, not a tall and heavy burden that 
must be firmly grasped and carefully bal- 
anced, but some light object which rests easi- 
ly upon the fingers. The artist appreciated 
the necessity of implying the weight of the 
burden when she bent back the girl’s figure 
somewhat, showing in a most natural and 
truthful manner the spine and shoulders as 
they appear when called on to assist the 
burdened arms. So well is the idea carried 
out here, that the woman’s form is seen to 
rest against her corset, which the effort she 
is making visibly compresses. Miss Oakey 
has managed the light charmingly in this 
painting, and whether we look at the glow- 
ing picture from a distance, or close at hand 
study the broad effect of it as it rests upon 
the soft chest and mingles with the delicate 
lace and the figures of the brocaded dress, 
the impression this painting produces is of 
an elegant representation fit in kind if not 
yet in degree to hang beside Copley’s state- 
ly dames or Allston’s high- bred maidens. 
The quality of the picture seems to us of the 
best ; experience and study will by degrees 
improve weak points in the “echnigue, but 
Miss Oakey has expressed elegance of style 
and refinement of intellect that fit her to 
stand side by side with the artists of the 
highest qualities whose younger sister she 
might be. 

There are few of our rising artists whose 
progress interests us so much as that of Miss 
Brownscombe. Studying in the Academy 
with rare thoroughness and energy, from year 
to year she has steadily acquired more power 
in discriminating forms, and in rendering 
the “values” of light and shade. Till the 
present exhibition her paintings have shown 
little power of color, and her individual feel- 
ing for composition or expression through 
paint, if she had any, was still dormant. In 
her chief picture, “Grandmother’s Treas- 
ures,” her latent fancy and sense of beauty 








have at length positively expressed themselves, 
and one is made to perceive in looking at the 
delicate folds of an old silk gown, with its 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves and its scant, flowing 
skirt, the sense of beauty and the pleasure in 
texture and material that had been hitherto 
unexpressed by the young artist. The pict- 
ure represents a scene in a room with a girl, 
with an open chest before her on the floor, 
gazing at herself in a small mirror, in which 
she sees herself reflected, with high ruffs, 
high comb, and powdered hair. The chest 
at her feet contains other old dresses as an- 
cient as the one in which she appears, and 
yet other antique articles are visible in the 
opened drawer of a high, brass-handled bu- 
reau. Through a doorway the bent form 
of the grandmother appears, leaning upon a 
cane, while she gazes at the unconscious girl, 
and sees in her the picture of her own youth. 
In contrast to the fashions of the past, upon 
a chair are lying the overskirt and little hat 
of to-day, which have been doffed while their 
owner has so strangely attired herself. We 
don’t know of a woman in this country who 
could have painted a picture with so much 
accurate detail as this, except Miss Browns- 
combe. It is feminine in the fancy it shows 
for delicate and beautiful material, and there 
is not a coarse thing in it, but, delicate 
though the expression is throughout, it is 
strong and quite freely handled. There is 
an astonishing amount of correct drawing in 
it; the wall retires and keeps its place ad- 
mirably, and the tall chest of drawers stands 
perfectly, in its relations of light and shade, 
where it is placed in the picture; grand- 
mother, too, is in her right aérial perspective, 
while the form of the girl, subdued in light 
and shade, forms the strong focus for the 
drawing, as it is for the interest of the pict- 
ure. Miss Brownscombe has gone on stead- 
ily learning, step by step, and we congratu- 
late her and the public that now, when she 
has mastered so many of the processes of her 
art, her fancy can step in and let her play 
with her material resources of painting. 

We have delayed speaking of Mr. La 
Farge’s picture till the last, for so much has 
already been said in its praise by the press 
ind individuals, that our mite coming at 
this late day must appear but an echo. Mr. 
La Farge paints so few pictures, and they 
ripen so slowly under his hand, that each one 
of them is a distinct and individual embodi- 
ment of some beautiful phase of an artist’s 
mind. The present landscape, we under- 
stand, has gradually and steadily crystallized 
itself upon the canvas—a work of several 
years—till it seems to represent the garnered 
sweetness of all a poet could conceive of such 
a scene. A soft, pale-green pasture-land is 
spread before us on the canvas, upon which 
lambs, innocent enough to have the Lord for 
their shepherd, are herded upon the short, 
sweet grass. Beneath the thin turf which 
covers it, as with a garment, are accented the 
great ribs and the stern forms of the rock 
beneath it, and in the distance gleams the 
sea, The horizon-line is very high, marking 
the scene as an upland, even did the eye fail 
to discern it, as in thought the beholder 
travels down the long, sloping hillside to the 
far-off ocean. Mr. La Farge’s pictures, at 
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the same time that they are transcripts of 
Nature, more full and faithful than any we 
know of in their pre-Raphaelite exactness, 
always impress us as symbols. The work of 
all poets more or less has this character, and 
a double meaning is always implied by them, 
whether it be through line or color, or in 
verse. The most solemnly-impressive flow- 
er we ever saw was Mr. La Farge’s water-lily, 
a fit companion to the Rose of Sharon of the 
Old Testament in its mystical splendor. The 
present landscape on the Academy walls, 
shimmering in a light which tints the tender 
surfaces of the grass to prismatic beauty, 
dotted with its innocent lambs, gives one a 
holy awe, and involuntarily we murmur to 
ourselves, “ He maketh me to lie down in 
green pastures.” The day and the religious 
influence of the old painters are said to be of 
the past, and it may be true; but there is no 
artist of the present, we believe, who has 
an influence at all the same in kind as 
theirs must have been to devout souls, except 
Mr. La Farge. His art throughout seems to 
us to be consecrated, not in the pseudo-sen- 
timental way of Overbeck and others like 
him, but with a vital relation to humanity 
and the Church Militant. Sometimes he 
symbolizes a divine beauty in the brooding 
of his mystical flowers ; again in such a face 
as the “ St. John,” which was also a likeness of 
one of our well-known writers, it is suffer- 
ing and triumphant humanity ; and anon in a 
landscape like this he paints the places of 
earth nearest heaven where the Lord might 
walk with man as with a brother. It is un- 
wise to speculate much on the inner mean- 
ings and influence of art, but in some mys- 
terious way such pictures as these have a pe- 
culiarly lofty significance. 





THE art-contributions of Massachusetts to the 
Centennial Exhibition were opened to public in- 
spection in Boston on the 3d instant. The ob- 
ject of exhibiting the pictures is to provide a fund 
to pay the expense of sending them to Philadel- 
phia and back, and hanging them. The matter 
was put into the hands of a committe some time 
ago, who proceeded to make selections from the 
pictures offered, the space at Philadelphia being 
of course limited. The exhibition occupied two, 
buildings, the pictures being placed in the rooms 
of the Art Club, and in another house on Boyl- 
ston Street, near by. In the former were the 
selected paintings of the local artists, and in the 
latter the works of early American artists, loaned 
by the Athenzum, Harvard University, the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and by private own- 
ers. The pictures representing the local artists 
comprise sixty in oils and forty-seven in water- 
colors, and drawings in black and white. Among 
the older painters, Washington Allston is repre- 
sented by a lovely landscape and a portrait, and 
Stuart and Copley by portraits. The most in- 
teresting pictures, however, are those by the 
modern artists, the denizens of the Boston stu- 
dios having put forth their best efforts to make a 
good display at the Centennial. Parker con- 
tributes a portrait of Whittier, Billings one of 
Wendell Phillips, and Willard’s ‘‘ Summer” is 
prominent. Millett sends two pictures, ‘‘ The 
Turkish Water-Seller ” and ‘‘ On the Bay of Na- 
ples.” George L. Brown has two of his happi- 
est efforts, one of ‘‘ Venice,” the other ‘‘ Sunset 
at Genoa.” Norton sends one of his pleasant 
marine studies, and exhibited in the collection is 
W. M. Hunt's “ Drummer-Boy,” which, how- 





ever, will probably not go to. Philadelphia. 
Bannister, the Providence artist, contributes a 
large and fine landscape, and there are marine 
views by Petersen and Tuckerman. Among the 
other artists whose pictures are to illustrate New 
England art may be noted the two Champneys, 
Enneking, Wild, Thomson, Cole, De Blois, El- 
well, and Gay; and as a whole the exhibition 
will be very well worthy of the artistic proficiency 
of Boston and her sister cities. 





From Abroad. 


Paris, March 20, 1876. 

T= leading topics of Paris at the present 

hour may be summed up as follows: the 
weather, the inundations, the gripfe, and the ap- 
proaching Salon. First, asto the weather : it has 
been atrocious all this past month. We have 
counted seventeen consecutive days of rain, va- 
ried by hail, snow, and wind-storms, the last 
having done a great deal of damage. The ba- 
rometer stood persistently at ‘‘tempest” for a 
week, whereupon a lady-friend of my own de- 
clared that hers must be broken, since it did not 
change at all. As to the inundations, their as- 
pect has become really serious. Grave fears are 
expressed for the safety of more than one of the 
main bridges that cross the Seine, the Pont des 
Invalides having been already closed against 
travel. The military statues on the Pont de 
l’Alma, that usually gaze upon the stream from a 
serene and lofty height, are waist-deep in water. 
Bercy has been transformed into a new Venice, 
and the inhabitants go from house to house in 
boats. Asniéres, Maisons-Alfort, and other low- 
lying suburbs of Paris, have suffered severely. 
In Paris itself, the water, penetrating through 
the sewers, is beginning to invade the cellars of 
houses at a considerable distance from the stream. 
The cellars on the Rue Royale and the Rue du 
Faubourg St.-Honoré are already flooded, as are 
also those of the splendid residences on the 
Cours la Reine. In the Faubourg St.-Germain, 
several streets are closed against travel. The wa- 
ter has made its appearance on the Champs Ely- 
sées, and the grounds of the Concert Musard are 
becoming rapidly transformed into a lake. The 
Place de la Concorde is already invaded, as is 
also the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. A number 
of important factories in Paris have been forced 
to suspend work on account of the floods. The 
fires in the great chocolate-factory of M. Menier 
were extinguished by the waters the other day. 
At Issy, the sewers have exploded under the 
pressure, and a similar result is feared for the 
great sewer under the Rue de Rivoli. Last 
Saturday the water was rushing through the 
printing-office of the Palais Bourbon, flowing 
out at the door on the Rue de Bourgogne, and 
escaping by the sewer. The Seine presents a 
strange and threatening aspect. It is no longer 
the pretty pleasure-river on which Paris is set like 
a massive locket on a silver chain, flowing be- 
tween its well-paved roadways, gay with passing 
steamboats, and busy with loaded barges—its 
banks lined with great floating bath-establish- 
ments and ca/é-concerts, shaded with large trees. 
Now a wide and turbid torrent that fills the em- 
bankments from side to side, rushes, roaring, 
muddy, and foaming, under the bridges that in 
ordinary seasons tower high in air above its bed, 
but the highest arch of which is now scarce three 
feet above the level of the stream. The road- 
ways have totally disappeared, the trees dot the 
surface of the water like miniature islands, and 
barges and steamboats are nowhere to be seen. 
An absurd feature is supplied to this really im- 
posing spectacle by the presence of a number of 
men patiently and perseveringly fishing in the 





angry waters, as though a single fish were to be 
caught in that rushing, muddy flood. But, as a 
gentleman long resident in Paris explained to me, 
these men do not really expect to catch anything 
—they merely wish to be able to say that in 1876 
they could stand on the sidewalks and fish in the 
Seine. The only thing catchable in the water 
appear to be apples, numbers of which are to be 
seen sailing downward in the current. Apples 
and currents !—a very natural conjuncture, by- 
the-way. With their natural tendency for amusing 
themselves with everything, the Parisians make 
up pleasure-parties now to go to see the inunda- 
tions, and the trains and omnibuses running to 
the suburbs are thronged to suffocation. 

The approaching Salon appears to be regarded 
with even more interest than usual, its threatened 
suppression having aroused the artistic world into 
fresh animation respecting it. A certain amount 
of indiscretion has prevailed this year respecting 
the works to be exhibited by the leading artists. 
Detaille sends ‘‘ A Reconnaissance in a Village ;” 
Cabanel, a portrait and ‘‘ The Sulamite ;” Le- 
febvre, two portraits ; Bonnat, ‘‘ Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel ;” Bouguereau, his ‘‘ Virgin and 
Dead Christ” (already sold for six thousand 
dollars to Prince Demidoff); Castiglione, ‘‘ Le 
Peintre vient de sortir” (‘‘ The Artist has just 
stepped out”), a view of his own studio with a 
group of models, who have been posing for an 
historical picture ; Alma-Tadema, ‘‘ The Three 
Graces,” and the picture I mentioned some time 
ago of ‘‘The Christian Martyrs on their way to 
the Colosseum,” etc. Munkaczsy is to contrib- 
ute a picture of his studio, introducing his own 
portrait ; Luminais sends a life-sized painting of 
a young noble borne wounded to a convent; 
Vollon, for once abandoning still-life and dr%c-a- 
brac, is to send a large landscape and a ‘‘ Fisher- 
Girl of Dieppe,” this last a life-sized figure ; 
Berne-Bellecour contributes a large picture of 
still-life ; Leloir, ‘‘ Hunting and Fishing ;” 
Glaize, ‘‘ The Rape of Proserpine ;” and Baudry, 
a portrait of General Palikao. The number and 
importance of the pictures already sent in are 
said to be very great, nearly all the leading 
French artists of the day being contributors, so 
that the exhibition promises to far surpass that 
of last year, both in extent and interest. Nor 
will American art be left unrepresented there. 
D. R. Knight sends his ‘‘ Harvest Scene” (now 
the property of Mr. A. J. Drexel) ; Bacon, his 
‘* Franklin’s Tea-Party ;" Weir, a ‘‘ Scene on 
the Hudson ;” Dubois, a ‘‘ Landscape in Hol- 
land ;” Eaton, also a ‘‘ Harvest Scene,” etc. 

Musical matters are acquiring a certain de- 
gree of prominence just now, from the promise 
of new works and new attractions at the leading 
musical theatres of Paris. Mermet’s ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc” is promised for early production next 
month. It is rather a curious commentary on 
the state of art at the Grand Opéra to note that 
while a great deal is said about the splendor of 
the mise en scene of this new work, one hears 
very little respecting the cast thereof. Mademoi- 
selle Krauss, however, is to personate Yeanne, 
and Madame Carvalho Agnes Sorel, The opera 
ends with the coronation-scene, a good dénoi- 
ment, as the horrors of ¥eanne’s martyrdom are 
wholly unfitted for production on the dramatic 
boards, to say nothing of the lyric stage. Made- 
moiselle Fechter, whose @édut was to have taken 
place this week, has had her engagement can- 
celed, M. Halanzier having decided that the 
Grand Opéra is not an establishment for the 
training and encouragement of novices in art, 
and that Mademoiselle Fechter must sing for a 
season or two at some other opera-house before 
she can be admitted to those consecrated boards. 
Among the engagements for the Théatre Ly- 
rique is that of a Russsian princess, Madame 
Engalischeff, who is known on the boards by 
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the name of Mademoiselle Engalli. I heard the 
lady sing in the solitary representation of ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto” which was given at the Italian Opera a 
few months ago. She is a youthful and charm- 
ing blonde, with a lovely contralto voice, soft, 
sweet, and rich, as the sunned side of a ripe 
peach. M. Vizentini considers her, it is said, as 
one of his strongest cards for the coming season. 
She is to make her dédu¢ in the new opera of 
** Dimitri,” by M. Victorin Jonciéres. At the 
Opéra Comique, the rehearsals of ‘‘ Piccolino ” 
are being pressed forward with all speed. Léon 
Achard, the sweetest-voiced French tenor of the 
present day, has been summoned by telegraph 
from the provinces to take the leading ré/e. But 
the greatest musical sensation of the present sea- 
son will probably be the production of ‘* Aida” at 
the Salle Ventadour, which event is to take place 
on the 20th of next month. Stoltz, Waldmann, 
Medini, and Masini, the quartet of singers that 
created such an excitement in the ‘‘ Requiem” by 
Verdi at the Opéra Comique a year ago, are en- 
gaged for the occasion, and Verdi himself is to 
lead the orchestra. The scenery isto be superb, and 
the chorus and orchestra have been under train- 
ing for six months past. As four, five, and six 
dollars are to be charged for tickets, according 
to location, it will be seen that some especial 
attraction is needed. This enterprise is a spec- 
ulation on the part of Verdi’s musical publisher 
in Paris, M. Léon Escudier. When “‘ Aida” was 
first brought out in Egypt and in Italy, he paid 
avery high price for the right of publishing the 
partition, but, as the work was never produced 
either in London or Paris, the music has had no 
sale, and has remained a dead weight on his 
hands. It is therefore with the hope of starting 
the sale that he has undertaken this costly and 
laborious enterprise. If the Parisian public do 
not take a prejudice against ‘‘ Aida” on account 
of the Germanic style of the music, I think the 
season will be brilliantly successful. It is so long 
—so very long — since anything like a really 
good opera has been heard in Paris! Gounod 
is writing for M. Strakosch the music of a 
Centennial hymn, to be sung in New York 
the latter part of April, and it is said that 
the enterprising impresario means to engage 
Mademoiselle Bellocca expressly to sing it. I 
hope to be able to send you a copy of the words 
in my next. A new star, and I think rea//y one 
that promises future brilliancy, among the Amer- 
ican aspirants for the lyric stage, is now present- 
ed in the person of Miss Glenn, of Chicago, who 
possesses a very beautiful contralto voice. She 
sang at a soirée musicale in the American colony 
about a week ago, and, though she has been un- 
der tuition but little more than a year, she cre- 
ated a deep and highly-favorable impression. 
Her teacher, Wartel, speaks in rapturous terms 
respecting the quality of her voice. Miss Emma 
Abbott has gone to London to prepare for her 
début under the auspices of Mr. Gye. I notice 
that Signor del Fantis (Harry Stanfield, of New 
York) has been singing at Malta with great suc- 
cess during the past winter. 

M. Arthur Ponroy, an author better known 
in the Parisian literary world by his failures than 
his success, has just died from the effects of a 
stroke of paralysis. A drama by him, called 
** Le Vieux Consul,” was produced at the Odéon 
in the month of July, 1843. It proved a dead 
failure. Victor Hugo was present on the occa- 
sion, and, when Ponroy asked him what he 
thought of the piece, the poet made answer: 
“‘Certain scenes are defective ; but go on—do 
not become discouraged.” A few years later, 
Ponroy read defore a select circle of friends a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘ Mirabeau.” It was received 
with significant coldness. Turning to Victor 
Hugo, the author cried, ‘‘ And yet you told me 
not to become discouraged!” ‘‘ So I did,” was 
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the answer ; ‘‘ but I did not tell you to discour- 
age other people.” M. Ponroy was descended 
by a left-hand alliance from the great Condé, 
and was very proud of a real or fancied resem- 
blance which his profile offered to that of the 
hero of Rocroy. 

Last Wednesday a portrait by Rembrandt, 
representing an elderly man, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat and holding a book in his hand, 
was sold at the Hétel Drouot. It was from the 
collection of the Chevalier de Lissingen, at Vien- 
na, and was bought by Mr. John Wilson, an 
Englishman residing in Paris, for the pleasant 
price of thirty-six thousand doliars. This is a 
larger amount than was realized by the Duc de 
Morny’s Rembrandt, ‘‘Le Doreur,” from the 
collection of Madame de Cherigny, of Geneva. 
As it was at first considered of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the duke obtained it for something under 
three thousand dollars. After his death it was 
sold at auction for the sum of thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars. The duke once said to an intimate 
friend ; 2 propos of this painting, ‘‘ It is absurd 
of me to keep this common fellow in my salon, 
merely because he was painted by Rembrandt. 
Were he to come to life and to descend from his 
frame, the first thing I should do would be to 
call my servants to turn him out of doors.” 

‘*No, no, my dear duke,” made answer his 
friend, ‘‘ you would do nothing of the kind ; you 
would say to him, ‘Sit down, and tell me all 
about your contemporary Rembrandt.’” 

Mesdames Arnould-Plessy and Nathalie are 
both about to quit the Comédie Francaise. Both 
ladies are over sixty, and, though they are ar- 
tists of undoubted talent, still there are so many 
old women at that theatre that the company will 
be none the worse for the removal of one or two. 
For Nathalie’s farewell representation, Madame 
Emile de Girardin’s touching drama of “La 
Joie fait Peur” (known to our boards by Bouci- 
cault’s adaptation called ‘‘ Kelly”) is to be re- 
vised, with Madame Nathalie as the unhappy 
heroine, and Got in the character of the faithful 
old servant, so superbly played in past years by 
Regnier. 

‘*The Courier of Lyons” has been revived 
at the Ambigu, with Paulin Menier as Choppart, 
his original character. We are promised a new 
opéra bouffe at Les Bouffes Parisiens, called ‘‘ Le 
Moulin Vert,” with Theo as the heroine thereof. 


Lucy H. Hooper, 





Miscellanen. 





ERE are some interesting facts from a 
contributor in regard to “ Newspapers 
in Eastern Europe :” 


The recent death of Leontjiew, the enterpris- 
ing Russian journalist, has attracted some atten- 
tion in other parts of Europe and in this country, 
and the daily press has already described his re- 
markable success in revolutionizing the newspa- 
per system of the Russian Empire. His efforts 
in this direction began about the year 1855, when 
there were only two real newspapers printed in 
the Russian language, and both of them were 
far below the true standard of journalistic excel- 
lence. One was merely the mouthpiece of the 
government, and the other, Syéwernaja Ptsch'eta 
(Northern Bee), though comparatively popular, 
was far inferior to one of our ordinary country 
journals in all that makes a newspaper really 
valuable. But Leontjiew’s energy and persist- 
ence in founding and conducting new and able 
papers wrought a great change, and there are 
now a number of good and readable journals in 
the large cities of the empire. Among these, 
Golos (The Voice), published at St. Petersburg, 





may be especially mentioned. They are, it is 
true, not allowed to comment upon political af- 
fairs with the degree of freedom which is usual 
even in many countries where the censorship of 
the press is by no means lax ; but their news-re- 
ports are satisfactory, and their literary and sci- 
entific reviews are very creditable. 

Among the smaller Slavic communities of 
Southeastern Europe newspapers are fast becom- 
ing more numerous and influential. Brousek, a 
Czech or Slavic-Bohemian paper, published at 
Prague—or, to use the Czech title, Praha—is a 
small but well-printed and ably-edited sheet, 
whose pages have lately been overflowing with 
sympathy for the Herzegovinian insurgents and 
the rest of their Slavic kindred who are under 
the rule of the sultan. Glancing over this little 
paper, the eye constantly meets evidences of the 
strong common feeling which seems to charac- 
terize the race of the Slaves in all its different 
branches. But perhaps the most noticeable feat- 
ure about it is the use of points and accents to 
supply the place of some awkward combinations 
of letters which are generally used in spelling 
words of other Slavic dialects with Roman char- 
acters. In this way ¢c surmounted by an invert- 
ed circumflex accent stands for our sound of ch, 
which in Russian, Polish, or Servian words, we 
usually see spelled cz. 

Sympathy with the revolted Turkish prov- 
inces reaches its greatest height in the journals 
of Belgrade and Cettigne—for even the little cap- 
ital of the isolated Montenegrin mountaineers 
has its newspaper, whose editor, according to 
the German writer and traveler, Herr Rasch, is a 
man of ability and culture. It is true that the 
belligerent tone of the Belgrade press has some- 
what declined of late under the pressure of gov- 
ernmental and foreign influence. But there can 
be no doubt that all the papers of Servia, Rou- 
mania, Dalmatia, and Croatia, which really rep- 
resent the feelings of the indigenous population, 
would hail with delight any event tending to 
strengthen and consolidate the Slavic race, and 
to increase the chances of another great Pan- 
slavic movement like that of 1848. 

Even Turkey is not altogether behind the rest 
of Europe with regard to newspapers, and Con- 
stantinople can boast of some very fair speci- 
mens. Besides those in French, Italian, Arabic, 
Armenian, etc., there are several in Turkish. 
The latter do not, of course, dare to utter a word 
of adverse comment upon the doings of the Sub- 
lime Porte ; but they are, in most respects, very 
well suited to the state of society existing in Tur- 
key. Besides the official journal, 7aguimi Vagat, 
which was formerly published in French, the 
most important among them are Dyeridei Hava- 
@is, and Terguman Ahwail, 

But perhaps the most notable thing in con- 
nection with this subject is the existence of flour- 
ishing newspapers, in modern Greek, within a 
stone’s-throw of the Acropolis, at Athens. They 
seem to thrive very well on that time-honored 
soil ; for there are now more than eighty serials 
in Greece, a large proportion of them being pub- 
lished at Athens. One of the most influential 
is Neologos Athénén, which—in spite of its im- 
pressive and highly-classic sound—we may take 
the liberty to call Zhe Athens News. A number 
of this paper, dated March 21, 1875, is largely 
occupied by comments upon matters of local in- 
terest. But it also presents about half a column 
of ‘‘telegraphemes” (¢é/egraphémata), which it 
is careful to state are ‘‘ specials to the Veo/ogos,” 
giving the news from Parisijoi, Madrité, Beli- 
gradion, and other points in Europe. The fol- 
lowing, transposed into our letters, is the dis- 
patch from Bayonne (Zazoné), telling of the de- 
sertions among the Carlists that were increasing 
from day to day, and of the report that Don 
Carlos wished to continue the war with those 
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who remained faithful: ‘‘ Hai apostasiai t6n 
karolist6én auxanousin apo hémeras eis hemeran. 
Legetai hoti ho Don Karolos thelei exakolouthe- 
sei ton polemon meta tdn pistdn autou.” 

This paper, printed in Greek at the home of 
Plato and Socrates, and containing the usual tel- 
egraphic dispatches, editorials, and advertise- 
ments of the orthodox modern newspaper, af- 
fords a striking instance of the wonderful changes 
that are taking place in those old countries of 
Eastern Europe, where the black horror of Turk- 
ish tyranny so long obscured the light of civil- 
ization and progress. And it cannot be doubted 
that the increase of enterprising, well-edited jour- 
nals in those countries will help to elevate the 
standard of intelligence among the people, and 
tend to their rapid improvement, morally and 
mentally. In Russia, too, the advances in jour- 
nalism already referred to cannot fail to benefit 
that great mass of the population which was 
freed from serfdom, and to prepare the whole 
people for that enlarged liberty which time must 
inevitably bring them. 





London Society, in its “True Story of 
Punch,” has some notes of Thackeray : 


As set-offs to his own exalted view of his pro- 
fession, Thackeray used to tell some good stories 
of the frequent absence of its proper recognition 
both in and out of society. ‘‘ Who is that lively 
fellow ?” asked a gentleman of his neighbor, at 
a public dinner in the North, when Thackeray 
left the room. ‘Oh! that is Thackeray, the au- 
thor.” ‘Indeed!” responded the other; ‘I 
thought he was agentleman.” Thackeray’s first 
introduction to scholastic Oxford is a better 
story and better known. It will bear repetition. 
Before he could deliver his lecture on ‘‘ The 
Georges,” at Oxford, it was necessary to obtain 
the license of the collegiate authorities. The 
Duke of Wellington was chancellor, and knew 
the author of ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” but he had a learned 
deputy whose knowledge of Greek was possibly 
profound, but whose acquaintance with English 
classics was only limited. 

‘* Pray what can I do to serve you ?” asked 
the bland scholar. 

‘* My name is Thackeray.” 

**So I see by this card.” 

‘**T seek permission to lecture within the pre- 
cincts.” 

** Ah! you are a lecturer ? What subjects do 
you undertake—religious or political ?” 

“* Neither ; I am a literary man.” 

** Have you written anything ?” 

‘Yes, I am the author of ‘ Vanity Fair,’” 
said Thackeray, conscious, no doubt, of having 
done something worthy of remembrance. 

‘I presume a dissenter,” said the Oxford 
man, quite unsubdued. ‘Has ‘Vanity Fair’ 
anything to do with John Bunyan’s work ?” 

‘*Not exactly,” said Thackeray. ‘I have 
also written ‘ Pendennis.’” 

‘*Never heard of these books,” said the 


learned man ; ‘‘but no doubt they are proper 
works.” 

‘*T have also contributed to Punch,” contin- 
ued the lecturer. 


“ Punch! Ihave heard of Punch,” said the 
scholar; ‘‘it is, I fear, a ribald publication of 
some kind.” 

The late Mr. George Hodder, who was for 
some time Mr. Thackeray’s amanuensis, and to 
whom he dictated his lectures on ‘‘ The Georges,” 
has some interesting notes about his patron. 
Thackeray, in the moments of dictation, would 
frequently change his position, and seemed most 
at his ease when it might naturally be thought 
he was most uncomfortable. He was easy to fol- 
low, his enunciation being clear and distinct. He 
generally ‘‘ weighed his words before he gave them 





breath.” He never became energetic, but spoke 
with that calm deliberation which distinguished 
his public readings. When he made a humor- 
ous point his countenance was unmoved, like 
that of the comedian Liston, who used to look 
as if he wondered what his audience were laugh- 
ing at when he gave them most occasion for 
amusement. Like the majority of good speak- 
ers, Mr. Thackeray wrote his orations. Shortly 
prior to the banquet which was given to him on 
his going to America, he said to his amanuensis, 
‘*] wish it was over. I have to make a speech, 
and what am I to say? Here, take a pen, and 
sit down. I'll see if I can hammer out some- 
thing ; it’s hammering now, I’m afraid it will be 
stammering by-and-by.” But there was no stam- 
mering when the time came, and the speech was 
notably bright and original. During his lecture- 
tour Thackeray was subjected to the usual ap- 
peals for his autograph, and took the infliction 
with tolerable composure. On one occasion he 
was induced to do more than simply write his 
name. Among the contributions to the album 
submitted for his autograph, he discovered the 
following lines : 
“* Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains, 
They crowned him long ago ; 
But who they got to put it on 
Nobody seems to know. 
“ Atpert SmitH.” 
Thackeray kept the book all night, and in the 
morning returned it with the following written 
underneath the above : 
‘*4 HUMBLE SUGGESTION. 
** I know that Albert wrote in a hurry: 
To criticise I scarce presume ; 
But yet methinks that Lindley Murray, 
Instead of ‘who’ had written whom. 
“W. M. Tuacxeray.” 





A WRITER in 7Zinsileys’ Magazine dis- 
courses of “ The Gift of Gal 


To make a good after-dinner speech requires 
a special talent. A man may be eloquent on 
paper and ready and witty among his friends, 
but the moment he rises to propose a toast or to 
return thanks he generally manages to make a 
mess of it. Thackeray could not do it—his ner- 
vousness quite overcame him. Theodore Hook, 
with all his rattle in private, was a failure. Even 
Jeffrey felt at sea ; and Froude is insipid. Dick- 
ens was an exception. He was always ready, 
always bright, and at his ease; and, when he 





could be secured, was the best chairman any 
cause or committee could find. Dining has be- 
come one of our recognized modern institutions ; 
and, as no public dinner is complete without its 
accompaniment of speech-making, it follows that 
there is not even a provincial community which 
cannot boast of its local orators. Any country 
newspaper will give us an idea of the nature of 
the utterances of many who believe their forte to 
be an ability to talk, and who are always ready to 
discharge their wind-bags at ‘‘ Mr. Chairman” 
and the reporters. No municipality is more pro- 
fuse and ostentatious in its hospitality, or more 
frequently honored with the presence of guests 
of distinction, than that of the metropolis. Yet 
even of this greatest of dining bodies it has, 
alas! been said that ‘‘the good things of the 
corporation, as a rule, are those that go in at the 
mouth, and not those which come out of it.” 
When so many are given to talking, how rare it 
is to find a good listener! To listen agreeably 
and encouragingly is not a mere negative qual- 
ity. It is an art as much as talking is ; but it is 
little understood and much less practised. A 
good listener evinces intelligence and manifests 
an air of respectful attention. Even if he has 
previously heard the narrative, or is familiar with 
the knowledge that is being imparted, he exhib- 
its a certain amount of interest. Let him tell us 
the difficulty of this acquirement who has tried 
to practise it on all occasions, however uninter- 
esting the communication and however tiresome 
the speaker. Uneducated people experience con- 
siderable difficulty in expressing their ideas flu- 
ently and connectedly. They are guarded in 
their choice of words, sometimes from a fear of 
rudeness, but generally from a natural reticence 
or diffidence. They express their feelings in an 
artless way, and often convey their impressions 
more suggestively by their simplicity than if they 
aspired to grammatical precision. Have you 
ever observed the courtship of a couple in the 
humbler walks of life? You in similar circum- 
stances would discourse without an effort, to an 
interested listener, on literature, or sentiment, or 
the topics of the day. For lack of the resources 
which training and education supply, they ex- 
hibit their attachment by playfulness and inno- 
cent diversion—by pushing, or pulling, or chas- 
ing, or teasing, with the accompaniment of 
laughter and screaming ; and all this is to them 
as natural and as mutually enjoyable as intel- 
lectual conversation is to more fortunate individ- 
uals who possess the gift of the gab. 
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